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Out and A bout: 
an 
Derbyshire. 


ADDON HALL, 
wherein we stood 





at the close of| 
our previous 
notes, although 
it has remnants 
of Norman work, 
and a great hall 
and a gatehouse 
of the fourteenth 
century,is main- 
ly a Tudor build- 
When the 
general feeding 
of lord and re- 


ing. 


tainers together 
in the dining- 
hall had ceased, 
and a private di- 
ning-room form. 
ed part of the ne- 


cessary accom- 
modation, the 
labourers were 


ceasing to be 
serfs (little 
better than chat- 
tels, indeed, they 
had been,—even 
saleable) ; and 
dined in their 
own cottages. 

The  dining- 
room at Haddon was fitted up by that Sir 
George Vernon who, from his style of living, 
got to be called the King of the Peak, and 
shows in a panel near the fireplace the year in 
which this was done, namely, 1545. Sir George | 
himself died in 1567. Besides the date the 
carving shows, with many coats of arms, his| 
initials joined by a love-knot with those of his 
wife ; the half-unwise exhortation,— 


Dreve God and honour the King ; 


and, in the oriel, portraits in low relief of 
Henry VII., his queen, and the jester Will) 
Somers ; in order, perhaps, to commemorate the | 
circumstance that Prince Arthur, the first son 
of Henry VII., had often visited Haddon. The | 
carving in this room is altogether interesting ; | 
notice especially three panels of interlaced or 
knot work very ingeniously designed and pleas- 
ing in result. 

A buttery-hatch, with shelf to receive the 
dishes, will be seen, near the window, opening 
into a passage leading to the kitchen. The 
panelled ceiling—the room is low—was origi- 
nally painted, and has been murderously chip- 
ped all over, with the intention that plaster 
might be applied. The carved shields under 
the ceiling show the bearings of the Ave-| 





| 
| 





nells, Pipes, Pierreponts, and Vernons, but not | 


room or gallery, a remarkable apartment, 
109} ft. long and 18 ft. wide, with three large 
bays in its length, and which was fitted up 
later, say 1589, we get the crest of Manners, a 
peacock, added. The panelled plaster ceiling 
and the carved panelling, Corinthian pilasters, 
and so on, which decorate it, are well known, 
through the pencil, to many more than those 
who have paced its floor and contrasted the now 
deserted aspect of the place with past scenes oi 
antique pageantry and revelry. “ Man plods his 
way through thorns to ashes,” says Byron: some 
of the race, however, contrive to reach that 
goal by paths strewn with rose-leaves. 

The floor of the Long Gallery shows some 
noble oak boards; tradition says, all out of one 
tree. The plank in the centre is the widest ; 


case used by the old archers to string their 
bows), and when on the top a lovely prospect 
is seen, including the Valley of the Wye, masses 

of trees, and here and there old houses,— 

“ Stone porch, with ancient coat and crest, 

And English gables English ivy-drest.” 

Chatsworth is close by. Let us go there 
next, prepared, let it be, for a different scene. 
Haddon preserves the past, Chatsworth speaks 
chiefly of the present. The estate was purchased 
in the sixteenth century by Sir William Caven- 
dish, the then husband of the after Countess of 
Shrewsbury of whom we spoke at Derby. She 
completed a mansion here, which Sir William 
at her instigation had begun. This, however, 
wherein Mary Queen of Scots was detained, has 
disappeared, and the whole history of the present 
house and grounds is told by an inscription in 





those on each side get gradually narrower. 
Wonderfully flat and straight and sound that 
floor is. There are some pictures in this apart- 
ment and a few elsewhere, mostly of little 
value, but including amongst them two or 
three, at any rate, that deserve more care than 
they have lately received: they are fast going 
to ruin. The Duke should get some compe- 
tent man to look to them at once. The 
State bedroom, with its coarse and ugly relief 
over the fireplace, representing Orpheus and the 
Beasts, has a very large oriel, in which, by the 
way, a handsome old looking-glass 
mounted in brass and tortoiseshell, and is hung 
with Gobelins tapestry. A large quantity of 
tapestry of various sorts will be found in other 
of theapartments. When the custom of painting 
the walls of rooms declined in England, in the 
fourteenth century, tapestry got to be used; 
Arras became celebrated for its fabric, and 
large quantities of it were brought over. Much, 
too, was made in our own country; and every- 


stands 


where,— 
** Clothes of gold and arras were hang’d in the hall, 
Lepaynted with pyctures and hystoryes many folde.” 
The amount of money spent on these hangings 
was enormous, and our merchants made large 
fortunes by dealing in them. Three entries 
alone, from the wardrobe accounts of Henry VIL., 
quoted by Mr. Parker, show an expenditure on 
such stuffs of sums equivalent, in the aggregate, 
to about 12,0001. of our money. After the reign 
of that king the use of it declined, and we get 
sometimes stamped leather in its place, and 
oftener wainscoting. The latter, it may be re- 
membered, when it shows an imitation of a 
piece of linen folded, the “linen panel,” as it 
is called, may usually be taken as belonging to 
the succeeding reign, the time of Henry VIII. 

The building, generally, at Haddon, barring 
an overdose of whitewash, is kept in a fair and 
not overdone state. The chapel, however, wants 
a little attention. This, which by the way, was 
a parish church, has on the south side of the 
nave some Norman work ; and the east window 
contains some stained glass, in memory of Sir 
Richard Vernon, dated 1424. The walls of the 
chapel have been covered with painted groups, 
the arches with scrolls. Masons’ marks are ob- 
vious here, and several points of interest pre- 
sent themselves to the investigator. The old 
altar slab, it will be noticed, has been put down 
for the present table to stand on. 

Getting on to the upper terrace, the well- 
known flight of steps, loved of artists, leading 
to the balustraded enclosure known as Dorothy 
Vernon’s Walk is seen. This flight of steps,— 
there are twenty-six of them,—is seldom painted 
to look so lofty as itis. The “Walk” to which it 
leads, shadowed as it is by ancient trees, and 
commanding a beautiful view of the house, and, 
in one part, of the adjacent country, is a charm- 


the hall that says they were founded in the 
|“ year of liberty” 1688 (the year of the Revo- 
| lution, in which the Earl of Devonshire, after- 
wards the first duke, had chief share), were 
entered upon by William, sixth duke, in 1811, 
and completed by him in the year of his sorrow 
(anno meeroris sui: the year in which his niece, 
the wife of the present duke, died), 1840. 
Chatsworth,—shades of Talman, Wyatville, and 
Paxton, forgive us !—is an overpraised place, and 
yet one of the finest residences in the kingdom. 
Approaching it through the Park from the Had- 
don end, the visitor descends upon the house, so 
that its chimney-pots come first, which is not 
advantageous, and the lines of the building show 
straight, square, and uninteresting. It is the 
result of an enormous expenditure, and includes 
an immense assemblage of costly works ; never- 
theless, we repeat the belief that it has been 
overpraised and so must now disappoint many. 
The way in which visitors are shuffled through 
it by a young woman or two who really know 
nothing about it, has something to do with this 
feeling, and might beremedied. This is not the 
case in the gardens, where the guides show all 
necessary intelligence ; but there the artificiality 
apparent, the Crystal-Palacy character, so to 
speak, is unsatisfactory, spite of many beauties. 
We do not use the term in any degree as depre- 
ciatory of the marvellous and beautifal creation 
at Sydenham, the growth of a dozen years; but 
at an hereditary seat, world famous, one does 
not look to find built-up rock-work and a manu- 
|factured rocking-stone. The waterfall is an 
| ugly abomination; but the lofty Victoria Jet, 
‘throwing water 267 feet into the air, may be 
| set against it and give a good balance on the 
right side. 

There are some fine pictures scattered about, 
| but in the badly lighted picture-gallery proper the 
majority are uninteresting. The names, by the 
way, of some of the artists, are written in an odd 
manner,—thus we get close together Holbien, 
Mabeuge, and so on. One of the most noted 
works in the gallery is that representing the 
consecration of a bishop, believed to be Thomas 
i Becket, and attributed to John Van Eyck, the 
co-founder, with his brother Hubert, of the art 
of oil painting. This picture isa puzzle. It is 
signed thus, at the base of the stone arch- 
way represented as enclosing the group, — 
“ Johes - de - Eyck - fecit + ano - MCCCC - ZI- 
30° - Octobris,” and is the earliest picture known 
bearing the painter’s name. It is, however, so 
inferior in some respects to other works of his 
of the same period, that, but for this scarcely 
questionable signature, and the fact that many 
of the heads have evidently been repaired and 
repainted so as to account for some of the in- 
| feriority, we should hesitate to accept it as the 
work of John Van Eyck or of that date. Some of 








those of theManners’. The latter, now its owners, | ing one, fullof poetic influence. A stroll hereby | the robes are, for all that, wonderfully painted. 
were brought into the family by the daughter of | moonlight would be a thing to remember. For| There is a Wheel of Fortune picture marked 
this Sir George, the beautiful Dorothy Vernon, | a more extensive view, the Eagle Tower, one of | with the double H of Holbein, and dated 1533, 
who, according to the story, ran away from the | the more ancient portions of the pile, must be 
Hall, during high festival, with Sir John Manners, | ascended (in going up, notice some of the 


son of the then Earl of Rutland. In the ball-| guard-rooms and the arrangement on the stair- 


and, with this exception, we did not happen to 
find another picture in the gallery attributed to 
this painter which we are willing to accept as 
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his work. The Hall and chapel contain some 
of the best work by Verrio we have ever seen. 
The maidens who show visitors the house, or, 
rather assist in getting them out of it as quickly 
as possible, point to a painting (on the back of 
one ‘of the doors) of a fiddle hanging on a hook 
as Verrio’s chef-d' euvre; but there is no occasion 
to believe them. In the chapel just now alluded 
to, and in many of the rooms, will be found some 
supereminently good wood carvings of flowers 





and animals, generally attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons, but which are for the most part the | 
work of Samuel Watson and his associates. 
Watson, a Derbyshire man, was buried at 
Heanor, and has a monument, according to 
Biack’s “‘ Guide,” thus inscribed :— 
** Watson has gone, whose skilful art display’d, 

To the very life whatever nature made: 

View but his wondrous works at Chatsworth Hall, 

Which are so gazed at, and admired by all, 

You'll say ‘tis pity he should hidden lie, 

And nothing said to revive his memory.” 


special library attached to it, and to the dissemi- 
nation of information by lectures and publication, 
Mr. Twining has, with noble philanthropy, 
devoted the last fifteen years of a life that is 
attended with much bodily suffering, and has 
expended what must amount to a considerable 
sum from his private means. The museum 
should be known to all those who fee! particular 
interest in what relates to the condition of the 
people,—whether the dwellings alone, as of cer- 
tain classes, be considered, or the entire range of 
life that passes in or is associated with homes ; 
that is to say, it should be better known than 
it is. This is not the first time that we have 
endeavoured to bring the collection and library 
to the notice of our professional readers. 


Council of the Society of Arts in 1852; and an 
exhibition of Domestic Economy formed part of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855, when the cross of 
the Legion of Honour was conferred on Mr. 
Twining. Temporary exhibitions have since been 
held in various parts of Europe, as Brussels, and 
Vienna, promoted by M. Ducpetiaux, M. Helm, 
and others. The present collection was com- 
menced at the House of the Society of Arts in 
1856: the food department was exhibited, so far 
as it had taken form, in 1857 at South Kensing- 
ton, and gave rise to the present food-museum 
at South Kensington. Jn 1858, the collection 
was transferred to the Polytechnic Institution, 
where several classes were added, and where it 
was particularly noticed by us. In 1860, it was 





The classes or divisions of subjects illustrated 


placed where it now is. 


in the museum, are numerous; and each class} The contents of the building at Twickenham 





The dining-room has some good family portraits 
by Vandyck and Gerard Honthorst, and two! 
chimney-pieces, with life-size figures of Bac- 
chantes, higher than the shelf, by Professor 
Westmacott and Sievier. The south gallery has | 
a grand collection of drawings by Raffaelle, | 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Leonardo da Vinci, Holbein, | 
Albert Durer, Giulio Romano, and many other of 
the wonderful fellows of old time: these are now 
arranged in schools. In the shape of sculpture, | 
too, there are some charming things, especially , 
by Canova and Thorwaldsen, not grand but 
graceful. Canova’s statue of Napoleon’s mother, | 
inscribed with what designates her “the un- | 
happy mother of the greatest son,” is one | 
of the best of his works. Scattered amongst | 
the sculpture, too, are exquisite specimens of | 
Derbyshire and other marbles, and the largest | 
vase of Blue John, the well-known fluor spar 
that has ever been worked. This brilliant spar, 
only to be found in this county, and in one} 
cavern, gets its title of fluor from its fusibility ; 
but why it was christened Blue John, any more | 
than why zinc ore is called Black Jack, deponent | 
knoweth not. William Talman was the archi- | 
tect, if not the builder, of the earlier portion of | 
Chatsworth, and in 1692 Sir Christopher Wren 
appears to have reported on the works. The west 
front was finished by Talman in 1706. The} 
great nortuern wing, extending 385 ft., was built 
under the direction of Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. | 
There is much to praise—much to admire—at 
Chatsworth, a princely house in a park eleven 
miles rouud. Nevertheless, and perhaps without 
due regard to the punning motto of the Caven- 
dishes, to be found in more than one place in| 
the building, “‘ Cavendo tutus,” safe by caution, 
we maintain the opinion that Chatsworth is 
everpraised. With which dash of heresy we) 
stop short for the present. 





THE DAILY-LIFE MUSEUM, 
TWICKENHAM. 


THE particular knowledge that is important to 
daily life has been unhappily that which there 
has been the chief neglect in acquiring and im- 
parting. To know what food one should eat, 
what clothes one should wear following the 
seasons, and how one should proceed in order to 
secure the comforts of a home, have been recog- 
nised as conducive to some of the ends of 
existence, alike by political economists and 
divines. As said our greatest epic poet,— 

** To know 


That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom.” 


But, till lately there was neither effort on the 
part of the richer classes, for the acquisition of 
such knowledge, nor sufficient perception of the 
special importance of it to those who, being poor, 
are beset at once by the two misfortunes of 
having nothing wherewith to replace loss, and 
generally nothing saved wherewith to prevent 
the necessity that such condition entails, of 
living at the most uneconomical rate. 

The lines we have quoted are appropriately 
given by Mr. T. Twining in the heading of a 
synopsis of the contents of “The Economic 
Maseum, or Museum of Domestic and Sanita: 
Economy,” which he has established, at Twick- 
enham, as a repertory of information for every- 
day life, or “ with a view to impart in a manner 
at once scientific and entertaining, that know- 
ledge of common things which is so necessa 
for securing health and comfort.” To the forma- 
tion and maintenance of this collection, with the 


requires more space for the adequate illustration | are divided into nine classes, namely, Building 
than it has been possible to afford in the build-| Designs, Building Materials, Furniture (includ- 
ing at Twickenham. The whole matter of ing ‘“‘Ironmongery”), Clothing; Food, Fuel, 
domestic and sanitary economy deserves to have and other Household Stores; Health; Home 


‘devoted to it, specially, a national museum, | Education, Self-Instruction, and Recreation; 


besides numerous local museums. Mr. Twin-| Miscellaneous, and the Library. The first eight 


| ing’s own idea is given in the introduction toa classes occupy the largest portion of the build- 


first part, which he has printed, of a catalogue | ing, or a space of 80 ft. by 29 ft. This space is 
of the library. He says,—‘ Economic collec- | divided by four longitudinal passage-ways, which 
tions, varied in form and dimensions according | are each bordered on both sides by table-space, 
to local requirements and resources, should be and screens or wall-space,—the screens not run- 
established throughout the length and breadth | ning up so high as to interfere with the light ; 
of the land. London should have its Economic! which is partly through the roof, and partly 
Museum on the fullest scale; provincial towns | from windows in the upper portion of the exter- 
should have affiliated collections; mechanics’ | nal walls. The collection is arranged to be 
institutes should have a room allotted to illus-| viewed following the order of classes as we have 
trations of the science of common life; lecturers| given them. The narrowness of the passage- 
should be supplied with portable Economic collec- | ways conduces to the intended examination ; 
tions ; and educational establishments, even down | but in a more frequented museum, the principle 
to the village school, should have their Econo-}of disposition would not be available to the 


} 
| 
| 


| much more effectually than it can be done by 
books alone, and as a standard element of the 





miums, or cabinets of useful objects.” 
For each sort of institution or collection, Mr. 


suggestive. As the collection is the work of one 
individual, we may rightly ascribe to it as an 
educational agent, an importance not second to 
that of any collection in London for the illustra- 
tion of a special subject. But the museum is 
intended chiefly as a place of reference to facili- 
tate the formation of the other museums. 

The small building in which the collection is 
arranged, has been erected by Mr. Twining in 
the grounds of his residence, Perryn House, 
at a very short distance from the Twickenham 
railway station. The entrance is in Whitton- 
lane, and is easily found. The public days are 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; and the hours are 
from 2 to 5 p.m., when explanatory lectures 
are given by the curator. Admission, however, 
may be obtained on other days, by appointment. 
The railway company grant a reduction of fares 
to schools, and to large parties of the working- 
classes. We need scarcely say that admission 
is gratuitous. 

Mr. Twining’s object is, as stated by himself, 


| “to initiate a general system for diffusing the 


knowledge of domestic and sanitary economy 


education of youth, and of the instruction of 
adults;” and he will afford facilities and 
assistance to philanthropists in this country 
or abroad, desirous of forming economic col- 
lections on any scale for popular instruction. 
The collection, together with the library, is 
considered calculated to be appreciated by cler- 
gymen, teachers, district visitors, medical men, 
and “others engaged in the intellectual train- 
ing of the people, or interested in promoting 
health and comfort among the poor;” and, 
we say, amongst the “others” the architect 
should be ready to find himself. “ Here” in 
the museum, as are the words of the preface 
to the synopsis, “all classes of society, and 
especially those whose income is small, are 
shown how their dwellings should be constructed 
in accordance with sanitary principles, what 
household improvements they may derive from 
the discoveries of science, or borrow from the 
customs and appliances of other nations, what 
fabrics they should wear, what food they should 
eat, and how it ought to be cooked, how they 
may distinguish things which are genuine, 
wholesome, substantial, durable, and really 


ry| cheap, from those which are cheap only in 


appearance, and in short how they may live 
with judgment, and get the best money’s worth 
for their money.” Special divisions of the 
collection are devoted to hygiene, education, 


ry | emigration, and some other subjects. 


The effort for the formation of the collection 


originated in 1850; it was sanctioned by the| Besufors i 


|like extent: it is well, however, to recollect 
|the disadvantages for purposes of study, which 


?, Twining’s arrangement, whether as to classifica- the system of large halls and Crystal Palaces 
’| tion, labelling, or economy of space, will be most | may have. The corridor-arrangement prevents 


| the likelihood of any of the objects in a series, 
| escaping attention. One end of the building, 
| beyond the space mentioned, is devoted to lob- 
_bies, a workshop, and the curator’s room; the 
other end includes the library, and a space for 
stoves, and other heavy objects. 

The building itself is not presented entirely 
as an example of the sort of construction that 
might be economically adopted for buildings of 
the same dimensions; although such may have 
| been the idea when the structure was designed. 
| The “ fibrous slab” was used for external wall- 
| ing, and for flooring ; and the results have been 
very unsatisfactory. 

A special programme or catalogue of each of 
the classes into which the museum is divided, 
has been for some time in preparation ; but, as 
yet, a portion of the library catalogue, to which 
we have alluded, has alone appeared.* 

The library consists of British and foreign 
publications and documents on domestic, sani- 
tary, educational, social, and charitable economy, 
selected and arranged with certain objects in 
view. Amongst these, are the affording an ex- 
ample for the formation of similar libraries ; 
the presenting to persons desirous of forming 
economic and educational museums, or of com- 
piling lectures, the facilities for reference ; and 
the supplementing information given on the 
labels in the Museum, by books to which the 
labels would be made to refer. “ Books and Docu- 
ments of Reference,” in a “ Preliminary Depart- 
ment,” are classed under the heads “The 
Economic Movement,” “ Benevolent Congresses,” 
“ Exhibitions of Inventions, &c.,”’ ‘ Museum 
Catalogues,” “ Pablishers’ Catalogues,” “ Trades- 
men’s Lists,” “ General Information,” and “ Spe- 
cial Scientific Knowledge (including Domestic 
and Sanitary Science, Medicine, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Agriculture, Arts and Manu- 
factures).” Then follows Section I., “‘ Domestic 
and Sanitary Economy,” with the heads, “‘ Know- 
ledge of Common Things,” ‘“ Arts and Manufac- 
tures,” “Trades and Occupations,” “Servants and 
Housework,” “Household Economy and Miscella- 
neous Receipts,” “ Gardening and Farm- 
ing,” “ Dwellings,” “ Food and Household Stores,” 
“ Cookery,” “ Adulteration,” “Physiology and 
Hygiene,” ‘“ Domestic Medicine,’ “ Mothers, 
Infants, and the Sick Room;” “ Special 
Branches of Hygiene” (including “Climate 
and Locality,’ “Warming and Ventilating,” 
“ Clothing,” ‘ The Skin and Cleanliness,” ‘‘ The 





* “Handbook of Economic Literature, ner be De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Library of the Twickenham 
of Useful Knowledge 
for eect ag | Life.” Part I.; ‘‘ Domestic and Sanitary 

* Printed for T. Twining, esq., by C, Whiting, 
ouse, Strand. 1962, Svv., pp. 85. 


Economic Museum, or Re 


omy.” 
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Head,” “The Eye,” “The Ear,” “The Teeth,” 
“The Stomach”); “Accidents and Sudden 
Illness,” “Industrial Pathology,” “ Public Health 
and Safety,” “Temperance,” “ Gymnastics,” 
and “Travelling, Emigration, &c.” Appended 
to the title of a book, or document, in the body 
of the catalogue, is in nearly every case a short 
statement of the nature of the contents; so that 
the catalogue becomes of considerable value for 
reference. Its second part is intended to com- 
prise sections of the library which are devoted 
to “ Educational Economy,” “ Social Economy,” 
“Charitable Economy” (or matter relating to 
British and Foreign Provident and Benevolent 
Institutions) ; and “ Periodicals.” Under Edu- 
cational Economy, will be lists of publications 
adopted in schools, and specimens of lesson- 
hooks on common objects, and of pictorial 
ilustrations,—this section being in connexion 
with Class VII. (Education) of the Museum. Mr. 
Twining is of opinion that the educational system 
promoted by rocieties, in the schools for the work- 
ing classes, has, in regard to training the intellect, 
teaching to make intelligent use of knowledge 
acquired, and coupling physical with mental 
hygiene, so as to realise the “mens sana in 
corpore sano,’ advantages which are not found 
in that system which is influenced by the notions 
of those who are rich and able to pay for educa- 
tion of their children. The section headed 
‘* Social Economy ” represents those branches of 
social science which deal especially with the 
condition of the working-classes, relations of 
employer and employed, and schemes for bene- 
fiting and laws relating to the poor; and con- 
tains with other material, some compendiums of 





themselves with assortments of articles in hard- 
ware, earthenware, and glass, according to their 
weekly wages, taken as beginning from 16s. a 
week, and ranging to 31. per week. 

Class IV. is devoted to textile materials, 
fabrics, costume, and clothing. The materials 
are shown as produced, and in various stages 
of preparation for the loom, and as dyed: they 
inclade matting, druggets, and carpeting, and 
fabrics for apparel, including trimmings, hosiery, 
shoes, waterproofed articles, and head-coverings. 
Clothing for infants, as used in several countries 
of Europe, is shown; and there are also speci- 
mens, models, and prints, of costumes of various 
parts of the world. In the same class, are 
priced lists of outfits suited to the various re- 
quirements of the working classes. 

Class V., “ Food, Fuel, and other Houschold 
Stores,” starts with illustrations of the philo- 
sophy of nutrition, including a statement of the 
proximate constituents of food; or we should 
rather say, so far as the subject may be con- 
sidered understood ; for, at present, as we appre- 
hend, very little compared with requirements 
for the preservation of health, is known of the 
action of food upon particular constitutions and 
bodily conditions. Tables of the dietaries in 


different public institutions are given ; and these | 
seem to prove that the condition of those who | 
are confined in prisons is as well cared for, in| 

























for locomotion and the conveyance of burdens, 
and contrivances for lightening labour, usefal to 
travellers and emigrants, and for self-help in 
emergencies. Samples of museum-fittings and 
appliances, with estimates for the use of persons 
desiring to form economic collections on any 
scale of development, belong to the same class. 
As we have sufficiently explained, mee | 
one of the divisions of the wide subject, dom 
and sanitary economy, can be considered as 
illustrated, in the museum at Twickenham, more 
than suggestively for the formation of other 
museums. Mr. Twining, in addition to his re- 
marks already quoted, observes that economic 
collections might be varied in scale and cha- 
racter, and “blended with almost every ratio- 
nal device for popular recreation,” that they 
might be made “a place of resort for the 
sight-loving as well as for the studious por- 
tion of the public,” and “established on pure! 
philanthropic or on partly commercial prinet- 
ples,” as well as that they might “respond to 
the special pursuits of any class of men, agri- 
cultural, mining, manufacturing, commercial, 
seafaring, military, &c., and be made to repre- 
sent the requirements and resources of any 
race, climate, or locality.” In certain seaports, 
emigration would claim a distinct collection. 
Institutes and associations for self-improve- 
ment, and schools, (as before said, even down 


one respect, as has been so often reported. | to that of the village,) should have their colleo- 


Specimens of food of various kinds are shown, | 
divided into what is derived from the animal | 
One division of the | 
latter kingdom is devoted to leguminons seeds | 


and vegetable kingdoms. 


or pulse, and to roots and bulbs; another to 


tions or cabinets, for which local tradesmen could 
supply examples, and others could contribute 
the manual or intellectual labour. Mr. Twin 
calls particular attention to the importance 
clearly written and snfficiently explanatory 


law, and books required by magistrates and | vegetables of which the stelk, leaves, or tops | labels, and offers to forward specimens of these, 
| are eaten: also there are secreted or extracted | as well as drawings and estimates of fittings, 
| products, condiments, narcotics, and various 


parochial authorities. 

In the Museum, Class I., * Building Designs, 
comprises numerous drawings and models of 
different dwellings that have been erected in 


town and country, for the working-classes. The | flour as adulterated by sago, potato-flour, bean- | 


j 


| kinds of drinks. 


There are also specimens of 
adulterated articles. Thus there are samples of 


models, on a uniform scale, help to explain| meal, chalk, carbonate of magnesia, gypsum, 
arrangements to those who are not accustomed | pipeclay, and alum. Sweetmeats are shown as 


to architectural drawings. 
are illustrations of “ Cités Ouvriéres, 
lages of an improved character. 


” 


and vil- 


In the same class | adulterated by gypsum, white clay, Dutch pink, 


chromate of lead, rose-pink, red lead, Venetian 


Endeavour is} red, red ochre, burnt umber, Prussian blue, 


made to show how existing dwellings might be | ultramarine, Brunswick green, and arsenite of 


altered. 


buildings. 

The next class comprises specimens of “ Mate- 
rials for Building and for Furniture,” such as 
different kinds of stone, artificial stone, bricks 
and tiles, paving materials, mortars and cements, 
roofing materials ; wood of various kinds, with 
botanical illustrations, and exemplification of 


processes for preserving and rendering fireproof; | protection from inundations: appliances for | 


Homes of the people in former times | copper. 
are represented ; and illustrations are given of | for adulterating tea, coffee, and hops, or as sub- 
the best construction for the several parts of | stitutes for them. 
preservation of food are illustrated in the same | 
class ; which, further, includes specimens of fuel, 
and materials for ignition, and of materials for | 





There are, moreover, substances used 


washing and cleaning. 


In Class VI., “Sanitary Department,” endea- 


vour is made to grasp a wide range of subjects. 
Public works for water-supply, sewerage, and 


varieties of window-gless, and processes of the | ventilation of dwellings; for prevention of in- 
manufacture ; and materials and appliances for | convenience from damp, smoky chimneys, and 


house-painting, whitewashing, and staining, be- 
sides paperhangings. It would be easy to add 


| 


| 


noxious effluvia,—the latter including disin- 
fectants ; appliances for hygiene, as baths ; “the 


greatly to the specimens in this division of the mu- | hygiene of dress ;” nursery appliances; ortho- 
seum ; but the illustration, by consecutive series, | poedic apparatus, and artificial limbs ; means of 
in the case of some of the materials and processes, | relief from different defects of the teeth, the 
is useful whilst exceedingly suggestive. Thus the | hearing, and the vision; appliances for the 
visitor to the museum is shown by specimens of | sick-chamber, household remedies, antidotes to 


bricks, what are “ burrs,” “ shufis,” “ place | 


bricks,” and “grizzles,” and what is a “ good 
stock-brick,” and what a “malm” brick. He 
sees a specimen of bricks defective through bad 
quality of the clay, and another of bricks defec- 
tive from improper burning. Then he finds a 
series of specimens of painter’s work, bad work 
as well as good, including “ knotting with red 
lead and glue,” “common priming and stop- 
ping,” and “ground colour for green,’ each 
marked as inferior work, “ patent knotting, 
best ;”’ “common priming, inferior,” “ finished 
with two coats to look like three, and be charged 
as such, inferior,’ and specimens of the best 
priming, and of two coat, three coat, four coat,and 
tive coat work. To some of the materials, as the 
bricks, prices are attached,—those which are 
considered as average. Along with the illustra- 
tions of work of each class, are generally found 
representations of the tools that are used in the 
trades or handicrafts. 

Class III., “ Fixtures, Furniture, and House- 
hold Utensils,” affords information of the way 
in which the most useful metals are extracted 
from the earth,and areconverted into some of the 
fittings of houses. Similarly the manufacture of 
earthenware is illustrated. Specimens of differ- 
ent kinds of “ ironmongery,” fittings, apparatus 
for cooking, cutlery, lighting apparatus, brushes, 
and foreign and British manufactured articles 
contrasted, aro in this class. Different esti- 
mates, referring to the specimens, show the 
amounts for which working men may furnish 





poisons, drugs and their adulterations, and treat- 
ment of accidents ; articles of which the mannu- 
facture is injurious; and the prevention of 
injuries and diseases which attach themselves 
to certain occupations, are all in some measure 
illustrated. The subject of industrial pathology, 
a most important one, was bronght under the 
notice of the Society of Arts, by Mr. Twining, in 
1854. 

Class VII., alreacy adverted to (“ Home Ednu- 
cation; Self-Instrnction; Recreation”) has 
rather an indication of its importance in the 
subject of domestic economy, than the illustra- 
tion to be desired, which requires space similar 
to that afforded at South Kensington. Instruc- 
tive toys, illustrations of the various sciences, 
the formation of herbaria, processes used in 
the arts of design; the principles of taste in 
outline, colour, and subject ; prints and figures 
suitable for cottage-decoration, musie, and 
gymnastic exercises, all come within Mr. Twi- 
ning’s scheme. A diagram on the wall shows at 
one view, the different sizes of drawing-paper. 

In Class VIII., ‘“‘ Miscellaneous Articles not 
referable to the foregoing Classes,” are such 
matters as scientific appliances for household 
use, including clocks, barometers, thermometers, 
seales and weights, and measures ; stationery, 
miscellaneous household-requisites, toilet-arti- 
cles, “The Housewife’s Work-box;” the “Cot- 
tager’s and Emigrant’s assortment of Tools 
for carpentering, shoemaking and farriery ;” gar- 
den and field implements, seeds, and appliances 








such as he has adopted (and many of which are 
of peculiar contrivance), and to render other 
assistance. In every respect, he has initiated 
a good and great work, one which deserves the 
notice and co-operation of our professional, no 


| less than ourgeneral readers ; and we trust that 


he may have the reward which alone he seeks, 
namely the satisfaction of having shown the way 
to the production of a great amount of social 
improvement. As to the division of his museum 
and library which may be of the chief profes- 
sional interest to architects, he has not collected 


Culinary science, and the | all that has been published, but he has got toge- 


ther so much, and so much more than we believe 
there is at any other single place, that no archi- 
tect having to plan dwellings for the industrious 
classes, (as they are called, as if exceptionally,) 
should feel himself in a position to commence 
work, until after having visited the Twicken- 
ham Museum, and well studied the drawings, 
books, and other material there waiting his 
attention. 





THE EARLY LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, P.B.A.* 


I HAvE been requested to prepare for publica- 
tion the following particulars of the early life of 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. The circom- 
stances under which they were originally 
collected are these. About a month after 
Lawrence’s death, I was asked by Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, then poet laureate, whether I conld 
help him in a life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
which he intended to publish, by supplying him 
with any particulars as to the painter’s boyhood. 
I replied that I thought I could, and shortly 
afterwards obtained the following reminiscences 
from my wife’s aunt, who was then living, at a 
very advanced age, at Melksham. Campbell’s 
design was subsequently abandoned, and these 
reminiscences are now given for the first time to 
the public, as nearly as possible in the words of 
the narrator, Mrs. Nalder. 

“The late Sir Thomas Lawrence was the 
youngest of five children, there being besides 
him Andrew, a clergyman; William,a major in 
the army, who died a few years ago; and Lacy 
and Ann, who are, I believe, still living. Their 
father, Thomas Lawrence, was originally an 
exciseman, and eloped with his wife, who was 
the daughter of a clergyman of the name of 
Read, at Tenbury. 

I think it must have been about the year 1765 
that I went to reside with Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence: at that time they kept the White Lion 
Inn, and American Coffee House, at Bristol. I 
remained with them about two years. Some 





* This account, drawn up by Mr. T. B. Smith for the 
Wiltshire Archeological iety, will interest a larger 
cirele of readers than that of the Magazine of this very 
excellent society. 
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time after this, Mr. Lawrence wrote to me that 
he had taken the Black Bear Inn, at Devizes, 
and that he should be very glad if I would come 
to them there at once, to superintend the bar, 
and to assist his wife in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the establishment. I accepted the 
proposal, and on my arrival saw for the first 
time the late president of the Royal Academy, 
then a very beautiful and engaging child, between 
two and three years of age. He was a boy of 
remarkably fascinating manner, and frequently 
amused himself by endeavouring to draw little 
pictures on paper with a blacklead pencil. 

I perfectly recollect, as I was one afternoon 
sitting alone in the bar, watching him whip his 
top in the entrance-hall, his running up to me, 
and saying, ‘Miss Lea’ (that was my maiden 
name), ‘sit as you are, and I will draw your 
picture.’ I did as he desired, and in a few 
minutes he produced what was always con- 
sidered an excellent likeness of me. He was at 
that time in petticoats, and, I think, not more 
than four years of age. I shall never forget the 
pleasure with which his father caressed him 
when shown this his first attempt to portray the 
‘human face divine.” He snatched it from the 
table, and ran out of the house to purchase a 
frame for it. It hung for some time in the bar, 
and was much admired by persons frequenting 
the inn. I subquently gave it to one of my | 
brothers, on his going abroad, and it was 
lost, with all the rest of his property, in the 
French Revolution of 1790. 

The next likeness which young Lawrence | 
executed, was that of your mother’s first hus- 
band, Mr. Benett Swayne. These portraits, I 
think I may venture to affirm, were the founda- | 
tion on which the painter’s future fame was | 
raised, as from this time numbers of persons 
became anxious to have their likenesses taken 
by a child in petticoats, and the reputation 
which he thereby acquired was the cause of his 
talents being at length directed solely to that 
occupation which nature had so distinctly 
pointed out for him. 

The crayon picture which I now present to. 
you, was done by young Lawrence when about | 
fourteen years of age. It is one of the first 
which he executed in this style, for which he 
used to charge three guineas, frame included. | 
It is a portrait of Miss White, who afterwards | 
married the Rev. W. Jacobs, rector of Shilling- | 
stone, Dorsetshire. Her father at that time | 
kept the Castle Inn, at Marlborough, and| 
between him and Mr. Lawrence there existed a | 
degree of intimacy which induced the young artist | 
to bestow especial pains upon the picture. It | 
was given me by Mrs. Jacobs herself. Many | 
years afterwards, at an interview which I had | 
with Sir Thomas, in town, he inquired what had | 
become of it, and expressed a hope, when he| 





| years ago. 
,subaltern, he had been recruiting at Devizes, 
'and was quartered at the Bear for nearly three 


was getting worn or shabby, she used to send to 
the tailor to replace it, effecting the exchange 
while he was asleep. He was remarkably fond 
of politics, theatricals, and recitations, and 
prided himself on his readings of Milton and 
Shakspeare. He was also a great favourite of 
Garrick’s, who frequently visited the house, 
staying sometimes a week or a fortnight at a 
time, during one of which visits he presented 
his host with a folio copy of the Spectator, to 
which the latter, as may be imagined, at- 
tached ever afterwards great value. 

So fond was Mr. Lawrence of books, that in 
almost every room in the house there was a 
bookcase, containing a choice selection of 
volumes for the use both of his guests and of 
his personal friends.” 

Such are the particulars which I obtained 
from my dear and respected friend, who died a 
few weeks after she had related them to me. I 
have often since regretted that I had not drawn 
her attention to the subject before her faculties 
were dimmed by age, as she could then doubt- 
less have given me much information which had, 
in 1830, entirely escaped her memory. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at Bristol in 
the year 1769. Of the geniality of his father’s 


'character, I heard much from the late Sir 
| Robert Blagrove, with whom I spent an evening 


at the Bear Hotel, Devizes, some twenty-two 
Sir Robert told me that when a 


months. Thongh upwards of eighty years of 
age at the time that I met him, he proved to be 
a most lively and entertaining companion, and, 
amongst other things, entertained me by sing- 


ing with great heartiness the chorus of a song, | 


with which, he said, “ the jolly old landlord used 
to amuse him in his younger days.” 
Some references having been made in “ Way- 


jlen’s History of Devizes,’ * to the sale of the 
portrait of Miss White, of which mention has | 
been made above, the following additional par- | 
|ticulars of the sale may perhaps not be con- 


sidered out of place. 

It having become generally known that this 
picture had been sent to the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Princess Victoria, for their inspection 
during their visit to Earlstoke Park, in 1830, it 
became an object of considerable interest, and 


on the sale of the Earlstoke collection two years | 


later, Mr. George Robins, the auctioneer, 
wished me to allow it to be included in the 
catalogue. This I declined to do. It is some- 
what remarkable that among so valuable a col- 
lection of paintings as that possessed by the late 
Mr. Watson Taylor, there should have been only 
one by Sir Thomas Lawrence (a portrait of 
Earl Camden, whose private secretary Mr. Wat- 
son Taylor had been during the Earl’s lord- 


came into Wiltshire, of being able to call upon , lieutenancy of Ireland in 1798). While this sale 


me, and look again at one of his earliest 
productions. 


| Was going on, a picture dealer called upon me, 
| and, after a minute examination of the portrait 


And here I cannot help remarking on the | of Miss White, offered me 150 guineas for it. I 


great kindness with which I have always been | 
received by the late president whenever I called | 
upon him, which was as often as I visited | 
London, and the pleasure which he took in| 
describing to me the portraits on which I found | 
him engaged.” 

[To this testimony of the kindness of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence I must be permitted to add 
my own. On Mrs. Nalder’s last visit to him in 
town, she was speaking of my fondness for 
paintings, when he very kindly gave her a note 
for me, as an introduction to his studio in case I 
should call when he was from home. This | 
introduction, however, I never had an oppor- 
tunity of presenting, but gave it to the Queen, 
when I sold her the picture of Miss White, as I 
shall presently relate. | 

“To return to the artist’s boyish days. I 
often remember his father saying, with tears in 
his eyes, when looking at his early productions, 
that he had no doubt but that I should live to 
see him a great man, though he himself might 
not. And years afterwards, when Sir Thomas 
was lodging in Piccadilly, and his portraits were 
beginning to engage the attention of the fashion- 
able world, I called upon his father, in Gerard- 
street, Soho, and was reminded by him of the 
predictions which he had so often uttered, in the 
Bear Inn, at Devizes, of the future greatness of 
his son. 

With regard to the elder Lawrence himself, 
I may add, that he was a man of somewhat 
eccentric habits. Although remarkably neat in 
his dress and general appearance, yet he had so 
great an aversion to new clothes, that whenever 


however declined the offer, as I had made up 
my mind, whenever I sold it, to give the refusal 
to the Queen. In 1839 I addressed a letter to 
Lord Melbourne, then First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, on the subject. The matter was by him 
referred to Sir Henry Wheatley, the keeper of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, and in a few days 
the bargain was brought to a close, and the 
portrait placed in the picture gallery at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Sir Henry informed me next day 
that Her Majesty was very well pleased with the 
purchase, and had been comparing it with a 
sketch which she had herself made of the picture 
when lent to her at Earlstoke Park. 

On the back of the canvass is the following 
autograph :— 

** Be pleased to keep this picture 
from the damp and from the sun. 
. Lawrence, 15th Sept., 1784,” 

Sir Henry Wheatley showed me on this occa- 
sion, a most excellent likeness of himself, in full 
regimentals, by Lawrence, for which 1,000 
guineas had been paid. This was one of the 
painter’s last productions. 

I may here, perhaps, be allowed to insert some 
letters referring to that period in Lawrence’s 
career, when he had first begun to attract atten- 
tion in London. They were addressed by his 
father to the Rev. Dr. Kent, a worthy clergyman 
of rather eccentric habits, who then lived at 
Whistley House, in the parish of Potterne, near 
Devizes. Among other eccentricities he always 
rode on a white horse. The doctor and his horse 








his wife noticed that any portion of his attire 


* “History of Devizes,” 1859, p. 453. 


as one day Dr. Kent rode up to the Bear Inn, 
Devizes, which was at that time kept by Mr. 
Lawrence, sen., and demanded in an authorita- 
tive manner to be shown a caricature of himself 
and horse, which he heard was in Mr. Lawrence’s 
possession. Mr. Lawrence, suspecting his son 
Tom had been exercising his pencil at the doc- 
tor’s expense, called him from his play, and 
asked him if he had ever drawn the likeness of 
that gentleman and his horse? Tom said he 
believed he had, and, taking the inquirers into 
his bedroom, they there found, sketched on one 
of the walls thereof, a very excellent picture of 
the doctor and his favourite white charger. 

Dr. Kent was so pleased with this performance, 
that he immediately took young Lawrence to 
the shop of a bookseller, Mr. Burrough, Mr. 
Smith’s grandfather, and there made him a pre- 
sent of the first box of colours he ever possessed, 
and also a choice selection of books. The Rev. 
Doctor’s friendship was from this time of the 
most substantial and useful kind to the young 
artist and his family, and terminated only at the 
doctor’s death. Shortly after this first intro- 
duction Dr. Kent received from his protégé a 
very spirited head of our Saviour sketched in 
chalk. It is in an oval frame 9 in. by 7 in., and 
it has written on the back of it by Lawrence, 

“Dr. Kent is requested to accept this trifle 
from his grateful friend and servant, 

T. LAWRENCE, JuN.” 

This picture, which is one of the earliest of 
his productions extant, is now in the possession 
of Henry Kent Norris, esq., of Devizes, a rela- 





appear to have attracted the young artist’s notice; 


tive of the doctor’s, and would prove a very 
valuable addition to any collection of the works 
of the late Sir Thomas. 

With this introduction I proceed to give the 
letters, the originals of which are at present in 
| Mr. Norris’s possession :— 


| Rev. Dear Sir,—Although I begin with hoping most 
| sincerely that you are well and happy, I wish to inform 
you that next Wednesday will be a very flattering day to 
my youngest son, from the opening of the Royal Exhibi- 
tion to which their Majesties mean to go to-morrow, and 
| will see of his portraits of the Queen, of the Princess 
| Amelia, the sons of Lord Ducie Moreton, sons and 
| daughter of Lord George Cavendish, son and daughter of 
| the Earl of Abercorne, Gen. Patterson, a Mr. Lasker 

in the East India Service, the celebrated Mrs. Carter, 
| Mr. Locke, Andrew Lawrence, and Miss Farren, for 
| which last he is to receive one hundred guineas, and he 
| has now with the most general approbation raised his 
rice to 20, 40, and fourscore guineas, with plenty of 
Sasinees to go on at these prices, being the highest ever 
known in this or any other kingdom at his age, who will 
be one and twenty the 6th May, on which day would you 
be pleased to have your money lodged with Messrs. 
Hoare, or remitted to you (with very grateful thanks !) 
by the post. 

My son will continue in Jermyn-street ; in the mean- 
| time we have taken an excellent house and a cheap at 100 
guineas a year, taxes included, within two doors of Soho- 
square, in Greek-street, and have let a small part of it to 
a single gentleman at 60 guineas, and mean to furnish the 
remainder, neat and plain, as we conveniently can, and 
have always every convenience for your reception, when 
you shall be pleased to honour with your company (and 
for as long a time as you please) which I hope will take 
place in three weeks at farthest. 

I have other franks directed to you, viz., for the 26th, 
the 30th, and May 6th, and will therefore close my present 
account with assuring you how very much 

I am, ever your's, 
With the most perfect respect and enema 
T. Lawrence. 

Wife and children always join their best wishes and 

readiest services, 


Rev. Dear Sir,—I received the favour of your’s, andam 
truly and very much concerned for your being so much 
troubled and distressed, and most sincerely wish a speedy 
end to all of them, and a succession of blessed peace and 
perfect happiness. 

I wished for your company yesterday at the Chapel of 
the Foundling Hospital, where the devotion, preaching, 
and singing, work altogether for the benefit of the hearer, 
and leave the mind in a state of tranquillity and humble 
resignation to the divine will. Wednesday will most 
assuredly become a day of triumph to our youngest son: 
for then the exhibition opens ; but to-morrow is the public 
dinner, which will be held in the grand room, where Sir 
Joshua will sit at the head of the table, at his right hand 
the Prince of Wales, and on his left the Primate and 
Metropolitan of all England, and to which treat a 
much greater number are invited than was before ever 
known with only three excuses returned, 

Their Majesties and the Princesses were there on Friday, 
and expressed the highest degree of satisfaction: in short 
it is spoke of as the best. 

All my son’s pictures were received, being twelve in 
number; while many others were rejected for want of 
room, 

Iam informed that Sir Joshua dwelt in contemplation 
on the merits of one of his pieces for upwards of twenty 
minutes; and when it was told him that another artist 
endeavoured to copy after him in his manner, his reply 
was, ‘They may all stndy after him, but in his opinion 
they would never overtake him,” 

It is the united wish of this family to be favoured with 
your company ; and in very deed I most sincerely nae it 
would prove a pleasing relaxation to all your care, which 
we, in our little way, but accompanied with our very best 
endeavours, would alleviate if we could not remove. Pray 
write more fully, for so you have now promised. 

I told you what wonders the Haunted Tower was like to 
enact: it is advertised for the four and fiftieth time. 

The nation is like to continue at peace, and the stocks 
continue to rise, 

No payment for the Queen or Princess yet, but his 
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business increases most rapidly at 20 guineas a head, 
which is a greater price than was ever charged by Sir 
Godfrey Recher ~sarineg at his age; but, as Hamlet 
says, something too much of this. 

ady Lincoln, for change of air, is coming to Sunning 
Hill, near Windsor, and Lucy with her, who we expect 
soon in town for a short time ; and Tom has given Nanny 
an invitation at his expense to give her the meeting, who 
pleads attention to duty an excuse. My son will inclose 
agreeably to yours, with the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments, on the 6th of May: and I am, 

Ever so, Rev. Dear Sir, 

26th April, 1790. Txuos, LawRENcs. 

Rey. Dear Sir,—Words are wanting to express my sense 
of gratitude to Heaven and to the world, for the great 
name 4 son has so wonderfully acquired from the open- 
ing of the exhibition. That you may form a judgment of 
my reason for being thus thankful I herewith present 

ou with extracts from different papers of yesterday that 
have seen, N.B. It opened on Wednesday. 

The Diary says :— 

**Mr. Lawrence, young as he is, treads close already on 
the kibe of the most eminent of the profession. Such a 
head as that of Mr. Locke, painted as we understand at a 
single sitting, and such a portrait as Miss Farren’s, might 
create envy in the mind of the first artist that ever 
existed. 

We have seena great variety of pictures of Miss Farren ; 
but we never saw before her mind and character upon 
canvass. It is completely Elizabeth Farren, arch, care- 
less, spirited, ey and engaging.” 

The Oracle, after speaking of Sir Joshua’s perform- 
anoes, proceeds :— 

“If any-picture from another pencil can do thus, it is 
the claim,—we say this with astonishment !—of young 
Lawrence. For this delightful whole length of Miss 
Farren, which for winning ease, for expressive attitude, 
for the mind's eye, and that peculiar style of feature so 
difficult to catch, of sweetness without insanity and spirit 
without distortion, can never be exceeded.”’ 

The Morning Herald :— | 

“The portrait of Miss Farren, by Mr. Lawrence, pos- 
sesses great merit, and is extremely characteristic. The 
back-ground is very fine.” 

The Morning Chronicle, after speaking of Sir Joshua, 
says of Lawrence :— 

‘*The picture of Her Majesty, No. 100, is admirable in | 
oint of likeness. The drapery is well disposed, but the 
andscape will admit of improvement. The full-length of | 
Miss Farren is an excellent production: he hath given all | 

the richness and fascination of the original with exquisite | 
effect. 

Of the other portraits, that of his brother, the clergy- | 
man, is by far the best. This picture, with respect to 
likeness and colouring, is, we had almost said, unrivalled.” 

The Gazetteer :—‘‘ Mr, Lawrence hath this year fulfilled 
all the promises which he gave a year ago. We cannot 
speak with sufficient commendations of the beauties he | 
hath exhibited. Miss Farren is one of the most delight- 
ful portraits we ever saw. The Queen is a most perfect 

likeness, and the small angel is a cabinet jewe!.” | 

The World :—* The best portraits in oils are Mr, Chol- 
mondley, Lord Malmesbury’s daughter, Mr. Tomkins, | 
and Lord Randon, by Sir Joshua; and Mr. Locke, Miss | 
Farren, the Queen, little Lord Paisley, the Angel, and his | 
Sisters’ heads, the Princess Amelia, and No, 268, by Mr. | 
Lawrence.” | 

And again, in the same paper,—‘‘ Lawrence deserves 
the greatest encomiums for his portraits, That of the | 
Queen by this artist, is certainly a performance of which | 
Vandyke himself would have been proud.” 

London Evening.—‘‘ Lawrence hath improved since last 
year, astonishingly! His portrait of Miss Farren yields 
to none in the room: that of the Queen has already been | 
mentioned by the public; and these, with the other por- | 
traits, speak him one of the most promising geniuses of 
the age. That Lawrence bids fair to be the first portrait 
painter in the kingdom, is not saying too much.” | 

The Times to-day (with which I will conclude) says of 
the portraits,—‘‘ Those of the Queen, by Lawrence and | 
Bussell, and that of Miss Farren likewise, by Lawrence, 
appear to be the best.’’ 

ou will perceive by the catalogue the great number of 
artists, and then judge of the grateful surprise of j 
Rev. Dear Sir, your most devoted servant, 

30th April, 1790. Tuos. LawREnce. | 


Rev. Dear Sir,—I this morning met B. D, Esq.* He 
has not been wanting in his polite attention towards us, 
consequently communicating your good wishes. 

We went together to the Royal Exhibition, where I 
communicated to him a little of my intelligence extra- | 
ordinary, and he in return uttered his thoughts “es Se | 
when the town would have occasion to mourn his absence, | 
which would not be these four or five days, and that he | 
would call at 57, Greek-street, in the intermediate space. 

He was going to visit at the habitation of the Prime 
Minister, where I having no pretensions, we on that | 
account agreed to bid farewell. 

I cannot sufficiently express my satisfaction, and you 
believe me, at the great name my son has so deservedly 
acquired : he is, in a manner, become the theme of every 
applauding tongue. But more of this when I shall have 
the grateful pleasure of waiting upon = where your last 
favour was addressed, and where I hope you will sleep 
with the most pleasing 7 “aaa and attended with the 
most grateful welcome by all. 

I am, Rev. Dear Sir, ever yours, 

4th June, 1790. T. LawRENcE. 

P.8.—We have no encouragement to return for any im- 
pertinent inquiries that may be made. I will (may I 
not ?) hope for the favour of seeing you very suddenly. 

Tom is going this day, to drink the health of his Ma- 
jesty, where Sir Joshua will be the toast maker. 

e Rev. Dr. Kent,t Whistley, Devizes, Wilts, 

After a oe tape passed in literary pursuits, his end was 
accompanied by acts of benevolence, of which his relations 
snd friends were partakers. 

Nor were the poor omitted in his bequests, as the 
divers sums given by his last will to the hospitals of 
Sarum and Bath, to the Society for the benefit of Clergy- 
man’s Widows and Orphans in this diocese, the needy in 
this and the neighbouring parishes, besides other chari- 
table donations, bear testimony. 





| 
} 





* B. D., Esq., I suspect, is meant for Bernard Dicken- 
son, of Bowden Park, near Devizes, who was intimately 
uainted with both Dr. Kent and Mr. Lawrence. 

It appears that Dr. Kent died in 1799, and was buried 
at Potterne. In the elegant parish church of that place 
we find a marble monument erected to his memory, from 
which we have extracted the following :— 

Henry Kent, D.D., died 27th Dec., 1799, aged 81 years. 





He left, also, to Merton College, Oxford, of which he 
was formerly fellow, all his valuable and extensive library, 
together with a handsome sum for its augmentation. 


To return to the subject of this paper. Law- 
rence was elected a Royal Academician in 1790. 
It appears, however, to have been the wish of 
George III. that this honour should have been 
conferred upon him some two or three years 
earlier ; a fact which gave rise to the publication 
of some “ Loyal Odes to Disloyal Academicians,” 
from the caustic pen of Peter Pindar. They are 
eighteen in number. The following is an extract 
from the introduction :— 

“The foundation of the following odes is 
simply this. The president of the Royal 
Academy reported lately to the Academicians 
his Majesty’s desire that a Mr. Lawrence might 
be added to the list of the R.A., his Majesty 
being perfectly convinced of the young artist’s 
uncommon abilities, and consequent fair preten- 
sions to the honour. Notwithstanding the royal 
wish, and the wish of the president, and the 
wish of Mr. Benjamin West, the R.A. received 
the annunciation of his Majesty’s wish, Sir 
Joshua’s wish, and Mr. West’s wish, with the 
most ineffable sangfroid, not to call it by the 
harder name, disgust. The annunciation hap- | 
pening on the night of an election of associates, | 
at which Mr. Lawrence ought to have been 
elected an associate (a step necessary to the | 
more exalted one of R.A.), the number of votes 
for Mr. Lawrence amounted to three, and that 
of his opponent, Mr. Wheatley, to sixteen.” 

In these odes I find Lawrence’s name men- 
tioned only twice. 





| 


** Refuse a monarch’s mighty orders! 

It smells of treason !—on rebellion borders! 

’S death, Sirs! it was the Queen’s fond wish as well 
That Master Lawrence * should come in ! 

Against a Queen so gentle to rebel, 
This is another crying sin! 

What! not oblige in such a trifling thing 

So sweet a Queen, and such a goodly King!”’ 


Ode i. 
Go, Sirs, with balters round your wretched necks, 
Which some contrition for your crime bespeaks, 
And much offended Majesty implore. 
Say, piteous, kneeling in the Royal view, 
* Have pity on a sad abandoned crew, 
And we, great King, will sin no more, 
Forgive, dread Sire, the crying sin, 
And Mister Lawrence shall come in!’” 
Ode xvii. | 


The reputation which Lawrence had acquired 
subsequently induced the Prince Regent to com- | 


| mission him to paint the portraits of the sove- | 


reigns, statesmen, and generals who had been | 
actively engaged in the last great contests with | 
Napoleon. He commenced his labours in 1814, | 


| with the portraits of the King of Prussia, of | 


Platoff, and of Blacher, whowere then in England. | 
In 1818 he proceeded to the congress at Aix la | 
Chapelle, thence to Vienna, and in 1819 to 
Rome, where he completed the series with the | 
portraits of Pope Pius VII. and of Cardinal | 
Consalvo. All these pictures are now, I believe, | 
in the Waterloo Hall, at Windsor Castle. Mr. | 
Lockhart gives the following account of this | 
commission in his life of Sir Walter Scott. ‘On | 
Scott’s arrival in London, in 1820, one of his 
first visitors was Sir Thomas Lawrence, who | 
informed him that the King (George IV.) had | 
resolved to adorn the great gallery then in pro- | 
gress at Windsor Castle, with portraits, by his | 
hand, of his Majesty’s most distinguished con- | 
temporaries. Ail the reigning monarchs in| 
Europe, and their chief ministers and generals, | 
had already sat for this purpose. On the same} 
walls the King desired to see exhibited those of | 
his own subjects who had attained the highest 
honours of literature and science, and it was his | 
pleasure that the series should commence with 
Walter Scott.” 

Lawrence received the honour of knighthood 
from the Prince Regent in 1815; was elected 
president of the Royal Academy in 1820; and 
died in London, after a very short illness, on the 
7th of January, 1830. 

It remains only that I should add a few words 
as to the personal appearance of the late presi- 
dent, though as I never myself saw him, I am only 
able to repeat what I have heard from others. 
I have already said that, as a child, he was 
remarkable for his beauty and his engaging | 
manners; as & man he was a general favourite | 
with ladies, and was always pleased to be in | 


} 





their society, though he never married. When | capable of planing and tonguing and grooving 


little too fair spoken, otherwise very pleasant.” 
His manners were most courteous. And I cannot 
better bring this brief sketch to an end than by 
repeating the eulogium once passed upon him 
by King George 1V.—‘ Lawrence is the most 
perfect gentleman in my dominions.” 





WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY FOR 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Messrs. THomas Ropinson & Son, Rochdale, 
Lancashire, have just executed a large order for 
an enterprising English company who propose 
to establish large timber works at Wairoa- 
kaipore, some sixty or seventy miles from Auck- 
land, the capital of the colony. The order 
embraces machines of a gigantic size; one or 
two of them, indeed, being larger than any 
hitherto manufactured for the purpose of cutting 
timber, either in this country or any other. 

Three timber frames for sawing logs into 
boards, capable of receiving logs of 8 ft. square, 
5 ft. square, and 4 ft. square; two rack or saw 
benches, with a travelling top, 50 ft. long, and 
working with a saw cutting 26 in. deep; one 
planing and squaring machine, capable of 
planing timber 15 in. wide and 20 ft. long; one 
self-acting saw bench, 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, 
carrying a saw 36 in. in diameter, and cutting 
15 in. deep; one moulding and planing machine, 
to work timber 3 in. thick and 9 in. wide; two 
mortising machines of large size ; one tenoning 
machine for joiner’s and carpenter's work, by 
which the tenon is cut at one operation. The 
order further comprised two travelling cranes 
capable of lifting fifteen tons each, and two 
powerful cranes for taking the logs of timber 
from the river; as also grinding machines, &c. 

The total weight of metal used in the con- 
struction of the machines we have thus cata- 
logued exceeds 300 tons; and the value of the 
machinery, when completed, will exceed 7,0001. 
Bearing ir mind that it was only, so to speak, 
yesterday, that steam power was successtully 
applied to wood-cutting machinery, one is in 
doubt which to admire most, the mechanical 
skill and ingenuity of Messrs. Robinson & Son, 
or the pluck and enterprise of the company, 
who are prepared to expend so much capital in 
establishing this gigantic joiners’ shop at the 
Antipodes. 

From what we can learn of the natural history 
of the district of Auckland, however, there is 
evidently scope for the operations of such an 
establishment there. The Kauri pine, the timber 
from which we are assured equals in durability 
the Baltic pine-wood, attains there an enormous 
size. They are often found growing to a height 
of 90 ft. without a branch, and they have fre- 
quently a girth of 40 ft. Some are met with, 
indeed, with branches 3 ft. in diameter. 

The largest timber-frame included in their 
order is as wonderful a piece of mechanism-as 
the timber which it is made to cut is wonderful 
as a product of nature. The height of the frame 
is 30 ft.; it weighs altogether about 50 tons; 
and, armed as it will be with ten saws, each of 
14 ft. in length and 12 in. in breadth, it will 
cut a log of Kauri timber 50 ft. long into beams 
in less than fifteen minutes. This powerful 
sawing-machine will be driven direct by a hori- 
zontal high-pressure engine fixed on the same 
level as the foundation-plate of the frame. The 
two smaller timber-frames enumerated in the 
list we have given are very similar in principle 
and structure. The one intended for logs 5 ft. 


| square will carry forty saws, while that for logs 


4 ft. square will carry forty-eight saws. At 
Messrs. Robinson’s works at Rochdale, logs of 
timber may be seen being rolled into timber- 
frames, to be cut up into boards, and afterwards 
transferred to one or more of a row of wood- 
cutting machines to be by them squared, planed, 
tongued, and grooved, tenoned, mortised, or 
moulded, as might be desired. The rapidity 
with which some of these machines perform their 
work is wonderful. Rough boards from the saw- 
frames fed into one end of the machine appear 
at the other squared, planed, and shaped ready 
for immediate use. One planing-machine is 


in the prime of life, he was an exceedingly hand- |} 200 deal boards, such as are used for flooring 


some and well-built man. His features were 
open, with a commanding expression, yet kind, 
conciliatory, and captivating. Of his conversa- 
tion, Sir Walter Scott once said, “ He is, from 
the habit of coaxing his sitters, I suppose, a 





* * A young portrait painter of some merit. P,P.” 


| purposes, in a day. 





LANcING Burtpinc Lanp Competrt1ion.—The 


successful competitor is Mr. Webb, Dulwich. 
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ST. JAMES’S PARK: THE NEW RIDES. 
PROJECTION FOR A NEW WALK. 


Having reason to know that the Builder re- 
gularly finds its way to Her Majesty's Office of 
Woods and Works, I thonght it a convenient 
medium,—Mr. Editor being agreeable to spare 
the space,—to present a few observations to 
come under the notice of the Chief Commissioner, 
which the works now going on at the line of 
separation of the St. James’s Park and the 
Green Park have suggested. 

Those of the public desirous of seeing metro- 
politan improvements progress, and who know 
how greatly the power of the honourable Com- 
missioner to aid in the furtherance of public 
works is dependent on his personal infiu- 
énce with the House of Commons, would 





rejoice at the accession of political capital for | 


use to that end he would acquire by the con- 


struction of the new road—d la Rotten-row— | 


side by side with the Birdcage-walk ; enabling, 
as it will do, the numerous horsemen members 
of St. Stephen’s to have an easy and safe canter 
in their daily approach to the House. 

The honourable Commissioner, seemingly en- 
couraged by the appreciation of that work, is 
now making a farther hit in the same direction, 
by the formation of a similar line of ride on the 
opposite side of the park, designed also for the 
enjoyment of the same class in the approach to 
the public offices and the clubs of St. James’s. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that these 
concessions to the high class few are made, 








Inying down from thence to the Piccadilly gate, 
at the corner opposite Devonshire House, of a 
15 ft. wide gravel path. By this it will be seen 
that between the last-named point and Bucking- 
ham Gate the walk would become a continuous 
straight line. 

The introduction and use of such additional 
footpath as is here projected could surely be pre- 
judicial to nothing nor inconvenience to any 
one, whilst it would afford to a vast mass of the 
| publie the choice of a pleasurable walk in their 
idaily “up” and “down” journey, over one of 
| the most agreeable and health-invigorating spots 
_of all London’s open spaces, and a save in dis- 
| tance (measuring the projected line as against 
|the present tortuous route by the stableyard, 
from a point at the top of St. James’s-street), of 
some 300 paces, avoiding, too, at the same time 
a couple of crossings, both of them now, at 
| times, very dangerous ones, by the rapid nature 
of that particular carriage traffic to which the 
road here has of late become subject. F. C. 











A WORD OF ADVICE TO MARGATE. 


How much Margate depends upon its visitors 
and upon the reports of medical men possibly 
townspeople themselves have never cared to 


profession be favourable, if things are allowed to 
on longer as they have done this summer ? 








CLOSED BURIAL-GROUND OF 
8ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Larce shut-up areas within a great metro- 
polis are a waste, loss, and obstruction ; just in 
the proportion as the opening out of such inclo- 
sures would be an enlargement of liberty, an 
embellishment, and promotive of public th. 

Fronting Hyde Park, and within 250 yards of 
the Marble Arch, an open space of ground, con- 
cealed from view, sleeps in wilderness, unknown 
save tothe four ranges of houses which circumvent 
the ghastly quadrilateral, and afford a view from 
their back windows of trees and shrubs fitfully 
planted, which seem to flourish upon the hungry 
gravel superstratum. This plot had a central 
opening reserved on the south towards Hyde 
Park of 80 ft., within which was erected a one- 
story building, 80 ft. by 18 ft., very much like a 
stable with a belfry, completed in the year 1764, 
when the whole was dedicated to the objects of 
a cemetery—at that period suburban—for the 
parish of St. George. Since then several hun- 
dreds of tombstones have been stood on end, 
together with a few more pretentious monu- 
ments; but in the year 1854 burials were dis- 
continued, when the mortuary chapel was finally 
closed, and the leaden coffins which filled the 
vaulted catacombs in a double range of 80 feet 








calculate; but can the stream of visitors be | 
depended upon, and the influence of the medical | 


in length, were removed and deposited together 
in a pit, packed in superincumbent gravel. 

The small funereal chapel still remains, with 
about a score of votive tablets, both within and 
| without. The reading-desk, the benches, even 


a. . mh tee . 
at least, at some sacrifice—a sacrifice of beautiful | What are the facts ? The largest and most costly | the trestles stand as in the days of mourning, ip 
green sward area of the Royal Parks in a part | houses in the town—those in the Royal Crescent one half of the bujlding; the other half serving 


where there is the least of it to spare. 


It is |—have to complain, through the medium of the | as a residence for the family in charge of the 


virtually a circumscribing of the recreation public press, that for weeks the kitchen refuse |desolation, who have also a fair and not 
ground of the masses, the space diverted be- | has been entirely unremoved! In addition, num- | neglected portion of the burying-ground to form 
coming wholly unuseable for any purpose other |berless visitors to the Marine-terrace address | a pleasure-garden, besides a plot at the north 
than that particular one to which it is given |letters of complaint, again and again, to the | end for leguminous productions. 


over. 


| local authorities, of the intolerable stench coming 


} 


The trees periodically planted by mourners 


The administrative policy, however, in respect | into the back windows of all the houses. Others have grown with exceeding luxuriance, and 
to the royal parks pursued by the present Chief} complain of nuisances from pigstyes, &c., in | seem to profit by the mortal tribute deposited in 
Commissioner, shows him by no means unmindful crowded localities. The very fort, though upon | the naturally sterile soil; so that the whole ex- 


of the claims of the other classes, and indeed in 
these quarters the honourable Commissioner is 


high ground, does not escape. At times its 
|approach has been almost impossible, from the 


| 
| 
} 


tent wears a not unpleasing sylvan appearance ; 


|and, were it not for the bristling tombstones, 


always favourably regarded for the liberal con- | horrible effluvia arising from the vast natural the aspect of this expanse of over four acres 
cessions he sanctions; and if he could be in- | cesspool dirty people have turned to account in| would not only be most pleasing to the eye, but 


duced to embrace in the work now going on a 
little matter of improvement hereafter to be 
pointed out—accommodative to those classes—it 
would perhaps tend to silence many who will 
incline to question the fairness of the spoliation 
of the parks intended for the recreation of the 
many, to the promotion of equestrianism par- 
taken of only by the very few. 

Of the vast community engaged in the various 
different departments of facteur and trade of 


“No Man’s Land.” Those who have sought | would really double the value of the numerous 


another route to the same place, have had to | houses that command a view over it. 
encounter nuisances even worse, in the shape of| The whole Park frontage belongs to the parish 


| stagnant pools of bilge-water at the top of Love- 
| lane and King-street! Many more cases occur to 
/mind. Now all these nuisances are so palpable, 
| could have allowed them to remain a single day. 
| Yet the season is nearly over; and, so far as 


| visitors can see, nothing has been done. Who 


of St. George, Hanover-square, seventeen houses 


| being at the disposal of the vestry, besides the 
} 


it scarcely seems credible that the authorities | 


frontage court to the mortuary chapel, measuring 
80 ft. by a depth of 40 ft., with clear open to the 


| Park. 


This most invaluable scope of land has already 


| been set apart and consecrated, therefore no 








that emporiam of the world’s fashion, the West must be to blame? There is certainly asanitary | expropriation onght to be made of the sacred 


End (by which term is here meant the district 
traditionally known by the name, and which 


inspector in the town (although no office bears soil: but there is a use to which it might be 
any such outward sign), because a hand-bill | justly dedicated ; and even a parish vestry need 


may be distin guished as being comprised within | may now be seen in shop-windows requiring an 
the cirele scribed with a half-mile radius round | « assistant sanitary inspector.” Sadly he must 


Burlington Gardens), no few have their homes in | pe needed ! Although we can hardly believe it, 
Westminster or Pimlico and other further off 


‘not be offended if that mode of appropriation 
| should turn out more profitable than letting out 
| grounds to building speculators. 


neighbourhoods in that direction, inclusive of 
districts which the rail from Victoria has opened 
out. Mostly these persons make the passage of 


we are informed that the houses in Love-lane,| What is suggested to the vestry has, however, 
affording examples of so terrible a nuisance, ' no affinity to the appropriation of any portion of 
and the marsh, from which rises the horrible | the dormant burying-ground by lease or transfer 
‘stench at the back of Marine-terrace, are | of any kind, but only to its application for the 





St. James’s Park on foot, vid Buckingham Gate, actually the rty of the sani inspector 
one way in the morning in proceeding to wr, bse oe capris 


occupations, and again in the evening in the) By saving a small rate, the town may be 
return therefrom. |ruined. Movement is much needed at Margate, 


Those who would like ocular demonstration of | if it is to keep its place; but before all, and | 


this should some day take up a position opposite | above all, there must be cleanliness and the 
the great bronze gates, the central entrance to! means of cleanliness. 

the palace, through the hours which it is usual | 
for the different grades above adverted to pro- | 
ceeding to, and returning from, their occupations. | 
The hurried manner these crowds of pedestrians | 
will be observed all to pursue their way suffi- | 
ciently indicates the boon that the opening out | 
of any new cut having the effect of shortening) Mx. BucktEeR writes to us thus, touching the 
the journey would confer. As one of this crowd | pastoral staff of William of Wykeham :—It would 
of daily to-and-fro-passers this way, I have, | have been well if the sculptor had placed the pas- 
during the short time the iron railings have | toral staff in the left hand of the statue of William 
been down for the formation of the new ride, | of Wykeham, as it is wrong in the right hand, as 
been in the habit of crossing the works and | described at p. 606. Reference to the effigy in 
passing the Green Park obliquely, over the grass | the cathedral would have averted the mistake ; 
to the entrance to the Park from Piccadilly, | for although not grasped, it does not rest on the 
opposite Devonshire House, and the striking con- | left side by accident, in the monuments of 
venience of the line has reminded me of the! Wykeham and Waynflete. 

desirability of a permanent communication being| : 
formed in that direction. To effect this it only 








RESTORATION OF THE CITY CROSS, 
WINCHESTER. 


( ect | the newly-consecrated bishop blesses the people, 
requires the removal of the existing gate of! the consecrator places the pastoral staff in his 
entrance to the Green Park which stands at the | left hand (“consecrator tradit ei baculum pas- 
bottom of Constitution-hill from its present | toralem in sinistra”), and it is thus held by the 
position, and setting it at the first angle at the | bishop on subsequent occasions, with very few 
western end of the Mall, in aline with the north | exceptions, which I need not particularize when 
wing of the palace (it would there still serve all| it is held in both hands: and it is always satis- 
the purposes of its present intent), and the factory to be correct, : 


| legitimate purpose of founding a church in aid 
| for this most important populous and wealthy 
| district, which actually stands in need of another 
parochial temple for devotional worship more 
| than any other quarter of the metropolis. 
| There could be no desecration of the hallowed 
| site in its dedication to religious worship—that 
of the Established Church: the mortal remains, 
now resting within the verge of the central plot, 
might be carefully deposited in catacombs, 
vaulted under a suitable edifice; and here is an 
opportunity for the foundation of a noble temple 
upon the finest site to be found anywhere. 
There is already an opening to the park, avail- 
able without loss ; and, save the structure itself, 
the only outlay needed would be for the pur- 
chase of one house in Seymour-street, to make 
a carriage and foot thoroughfare, so as to give 
access from the north side, and to confer upon 
the church a free circulation and ingress for all 
comers. 

With respect to this now unused cemetery, as 
well as all others shut up within the metropolis, 


At the consecration to the episcopate, before | an immense improvement might be made by 


laying the tombstones in a horizontal position : 
it has been done in many old churchyarés, with 
great benefit to the living: where so treated, 
the grass, shrubs, trees, and flowers, grow 
luxuriantly in the intervals; and when walks 
are cut and access given, the monumental 
records, hitherto concealed and upsought, may 





be read by loiterers and wanderers, awaking, 
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perchance, at times a happy reflection and 
rescuing many a legend from obscurity and 
darkness. Why should the resting-place of the 
dead be revolting or disagreeable to the living ? 
The old churchyards, heaped up many feet by 
the mortality of centuries, were barred out by 
countless obstructing stones, and shapeless 
mounds. There is no longer a necessity for this— 
indeed, every perch of open turf is imperatively 
needed for a civic population swollen beyond 
example or precedent. The health of every 
crowded locality is improved by opening out and 
planting all such sealed inclosures. The object 
of sculptured epitaphs is to commemorate the 
dead ; whereas the effect of locked cemeteries is 
to consign them to oblivion. It is not thus in 
Italy, where the Campo Santo is a favourite 
resort. The Romans placed their tombs on the 
roadside. Our Cathedrals of the Middle Ages 
consigned them to cloisters; but the Parisians 
first introduced the amenities of trees and flowers 
at Pére la Chaise. QuonpamM. 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Wakefield. — The Industrial and Fine Arts 
Exhibition here has been opened. In every de- 
partment embraced in the exhibition the collec- 
tion is large and interesting; and, indeed, the 
result achieved is such as could scarcely have | 
been expected when the subject was first 
mooted. A suitable building for this enlarged | 
exhibition had to be provided; and the Tammy 
Hall having been just vacated, the committee | 
entered into an agreement for that building for | 
six months; and the mayor and corporation 
having granted an open space of ground between 
the Court-house and the Mechanics’ Institution | 
for the same length of time, advertisements 
were inserted in the papers for plans for a build- 
ing either of wood or brick. Several designs 
were forwarded, but the plan which seemed to 
meet with universal approval, and from which 
this building is erected, was by Mr. William 
Watson, and the contractors were Messrs. Latham 
& Son, both of Wakefield. The building consists 
of a large vestibule, with a picture-gallery on 
either side, that on the north for oil-paintings, 
and on the south for water-colours, &c. These | 
galleries will contain about 500 paintings, com- 
mencing with Hogarth down to the present 
time, coutributed by a large number of artists 
and owners of art-works. Also, a good collec- 
tion of photographs, chromolithographs, pencil 
drawings, pen-and-ink sketches, and a few choice 
examples of seulpture, bronzes, &c. Besides | 
these galleries, the temporary building contains 
a large cemtral hall, 100 ft. by 60 ft., and a re- | 
freshment-room, &e. The Tammy Hall is entered | 
by steps from the central hall, and contains | 
besides offices a lower room with shafting, which, 
in consequence, hag been assigned to machinery | 
in motion. Above this is am upper room 223 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide, the walls of which are 
coloured with a neutral tint. Thus the exhibi- 
tion is held im six rooms, which contain about 
17,500 square feet of floor and table space, and | 
17,000 square feet of wall space. The number! 
of exhibitors, including the fine-arts department 
and children, amounts to nearly 2,000. Regard- | 
ing the classification and arrangement of articles, | 
which in all exhibitions of a similar character | 
has been found the most difficult part of the| 
undertaking to perform satisfactorily, the arti-| 
cles have been arranged partly in sections, | 





and always so as to produce a pleasing appear- | 
ance. In arranging the catalogue, the committee 
determined to throw all the goods exhibited into 
sections, rather than adopt the more ordinary 
plan of classes. This has enabled them, by 
placing together all things that had any rela- 
tionship, or naturally succeeded each other, to 
make each group larger, and at the same time 
get rid of that awkward class, the miscellaneous. 

Birmingham.—The Industrial Exhibition for 
the working men of Birmingham and the 
Midland Counties, has been opened in Bingley 
Hall. The inaugural ceremony was preceded 
by a procession through the principal thorough- 
fares of the town. Among those seated in front 
of the orchestra were Lord Lyttelton, Lord Leigh, 
Mr. Newdegate, M.P.; Mr. Bromley, M.P.; the 
Mayor; Mr. Elihu Burritt, United States consul ; 
and others. Lord Lyttelton delivered the 
inaugural address. Much, he remarked, had 
been said about the obligation resting on the 
upper classes to mingle more with the lower, or 
hard-working classes ; but he thought the middle 
classes were perhaps more in need of being 


| mento of the exhibition will be provided for each 


| easterly side of the park, leading to Glodwick, 


those both above and below them. Having 
pointed out the mutual dependence of classes, 
and the desirableness of intercourse for the 
purpose of making society more compact, he 
insisted that it was the duty of all to work, 
whatever might be their position; amd he charac- 
terised such exhibitions of industry as that in 
Bingley Hall, as a mutael encouragement to all 
classes to do their share of this general duty. 
It was difficult to say what the staple trade of 
Birmingham was. He bad heard it said that 
there were as many as 300 distinct handicrafts 
in Birmingham, from which it followed that its 
industry was like some great machine fixed to 
its place by many springs. It did not matter 
much if one or two broke ; the general fabric re- 
mained sound and undisturbed, unlike those places 
where the staple trade formed a main spring, 
without the action of which all the rest stopped. 

Liverpool.— A movement is on foot for holding, 
in Liverpool, in January next, an industrial 
exhibition, the contributors to and exhibitors in 
which will be working people. The objects of 
the promoters (some of whom are amongst the 
most prominent men of the town) are the pro- | 
motion of mechanical and artistic tastes, | 
industry, ingenuity, and economy of time | 
amongst the working classes, and the establish- | 
ment of a means of disposing of the articles | 
privately constructed or invented by the exhi-| 





|bitors. Between twenty and thirty intending | 


exhibitors have already applied for space for 
mechanical inventions, engines, manufacturing | 
and nautical machinery. In the latter class is an | 
ingenious hydraulic propeller for ships, &c. 
Greenwich.—An exhibition of the industrial | 


| manufactures of Kent will shortly be held at 


Greenwich. The primary object of the pro- 
moters is to afford an opportunity to the working | 
classes of Maidstone and the other portions of 
the South-Eastern district to exhibit specimens 
of skilled workmanship preduced by themselves. 
A separate class, comprising a selection of prize- 
holders from previous exhibitions, will be 
arranged in a se portion of the building, 
and will be eligible for prizes to be competed for 
among themselves. The prizes offered for com- 
petition will consist of four classes: Ist and 
special, a gold medal; 2nd, silver; 3rd, bronze ; 
and 4th, honorary certificates of merit. A me- 





exhibitor. The committee reserve to themselves | 
the liberty of admitting works of art of superior | 
merit or special interest, not the production of | 
the working-classes, as a lean, such works, how- 
ever, not to enter into the competition for prizes. 








OPENING OLDHAM PARK. 


Tuis park has been formally opened by the 
Mayor. The formation of the park was sug- 
gested by a special committee appoimted by the 
town council for considering the steps necessary 
to be taken for the purpose of employing the 
distressed operatives of the borough, thrown out 
of employment by the recent cotton famine. The | 
Swine Clough Estate, valued at 10,750l., was) 
purchased, and, to render the park and ap-| 
proaches complete, the council purchased about 
20 acres of adjoining land, making altogether | 
about 72 acres, which have been obtained at a} 
cost of 18,1001. Of this land, nearly 60 acres | 
have been laid out as a park. The aggregate 
cost of the site, the buildings, roads, the laying 
out and making the main roads bounding the 





and culverting over 200 yards of Sheepwashes 
Brook to receive a large embankment in forming 
the roads, is about 31,000/., of which sum 
30,9001. have been lent by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, under the Public Works (Manu- 
facturing Districts) Act, 1863, repayable, with 
interest at three per cent. per annum, by annual 
instalments extending over a period of thirty 
years. On the acquisition of this land, the com- 
mittee offered premiums for the two best designs 
for laying out the park ; and of those submitted, 
the designs and plans of Mr. Henderson, of 
Birkenhead, and Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts, of 
Oldham, were adopted. There are two principal 
entrances to the park, one situated on the 
westerly or Sheepwashes side, and the other on 
the easterly or Glodwick side. At the entrance 
there are two gates, one leading to land intended 
to be appropriated for building purposes, and 
the other leading to the park. The entrance- 
building is of Yorkshire stone, in the Italian 
style, with small tower. The gates are of orna- 
mental cast-iron, hung to stone piers. The 


the entrance-gates, and is approached by a flight 
of steps. The terrace is 18 yards wide, and 
about 400 yards long. In the centre is erected 
a band pavilion, having an ornamental cast-iron 
front, commanding a view of the opposite walk, 
which connects the terrace with the roads on 
the lower side of the park. In the centre of this 
walk a fountain has been erected, built of stone, 
having two basins, and supported by five granite 
colamns, with carved stone capitals. The jet 
issues from the mouth of a dolphin held in the 
arms of a boy carved in stone. This fountain is 
the gift of Mr. Josiah Ratcliffe, the mayor. The 
terrace terminates with a stone balustrade, and 
a flight of steps leading to the higher ground, 
whereon is erected a building intended for a 
refreshment-room and place of shelter, with one 
upper story fora museum. The windows of this 
room are of stained glass, representing ‘‘ Peace 
and Plenty,” and “Industry and Commerce.” 
The building and gates at the Glodwick entrance 
are similar in design to those of the Sheepwashes. 
The park includes other buildings, such as a 
propagating-house, gardener’s cottage, &c.; and 
affords ample space for the recreation and enjoy- 
ment of the people. 








HOSPITAL VENTILATION. 


WE class among fever hospitals all those con- 
structed for the reception of patients afflicted 
with contagious disorders; and any proposition 
tending to diminish or prevent altogether the 
spread of infection, should be listened to with 
the greatest attention. Nearly every hospital 
in Europe is at present overcrowded ; conse- 
quently there are congregated often in one ward 

3 affected with maladies of such a different 
nature that it is indispensable for their recovery 
to have not only a good supply of pure air, but 
to be protected from contamination with other 
patients. This is proposed to be effected by the 
plan suggested by Dr. Bachrich, of Paris, which 
consists in having separate air-shoots or chim- 
neys of canvas, or other inexpensive material, 
for each bed. The ward is divided into three 
parallel divisions, the central one being a de- 
pressed , With raised platforms on each 
side running the whole length of the apartment 
(like guard-beds), on which the bedsteads are 
placed. Inclosed by the uprights of the plat- 
forms, and on each side of the central division, 
are two continuous air-tubes, 1 ft. by 6 in. in 

ion, communicating with the external air. 
This conduit is pierced with small holes about 
8 in. apart, so that the air enters slowly into the 
ward, without direct draught, and is carried off 
@ separate pipe into a general 


committees of two of the most 
important hespitals im this country and in 
eve of construction, viz., 
London, and the Hoétel Dieu 
in Paris, have signified their intention of adopt- 
every im that modern science can 
, the plan of Dr. Bachrich should be 
inquired into. 
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THE LOGGETTA DEL BIGALLO. 


At the corner of the Piazza del Duomo, and 
the street called Via Calzaioli, leading from the 
Piazza del Duomo to the Piazza Vecchia, must 
have been remarked by all visitors to Florence, 
what at first sight appeared a ruin of an old 
building enclosed in old patched scaffolding, 
worn black with age; but on closer inspection 
could be seen, where glimpses of it could be 
caught at a short distance from the scaffolding, 
\or by peeping through the cracks of the old 
boarding, remains of a building of great archi- 
tectural beauty. 

There seems a peculiar fondness in Florence, 
—hard to be accounted for,—for leaving build- 
ings unfinished ; see the facades of the churches, 
the grand Duomo itself not excepted. The 
modern art - exhibitions contribute numerous 
plans from year to year, many of great merit, 
for fagades for the Duomo, 8. Lorenzo, &c. ; 
but the marble exterior of the Duomo has been 
worn and patched up again with bright new 
marbles, shining out in strong contrast with the 
old black worn marble of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and still the hideous brick front remains 
uncovered, though, as it is stated, the princely 
Demidoff has offered to complete it at his own 
expense. But to return to the subject of our 
engraving. This beautiful little loggia has re- 
mained bricked and boarded up since 1696 until 








reminded of their duty in this respect towards 





terrace walk commences about 70 yards from 


the 14th of May of this year, chosen to inauga- 
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THE LOGGETTA DEL BIGALLO, FLORENCE. 
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rate so much that was pleasing to the eye and 
taste as well as to social feeling. 

During the last two years there have been 
workmen employed on the work of unbricking 
the arches, mending the marble ornaments of 
the pillars, &c.; and now, except a few low 
palings around, the loggia is left open to view. 
It formed in the thirteenth century the entrance 
to the hospital of the Misericordia. In 1240, 
the Dominican monk, Pietro da Verona, after- 
wards Pietro Martirio, whose martyrdom Titian 
has immortalised on his canvas, came to preach 
against the heresies then being promulgated in 
Florence by Paternon, and excited many of the 
citizens to a crusade against them, instituting a 
military sacred order of twelve bands, headed 
by twelve of the chief of the citizens, called 
“Capitani della Fede.” These, after a victory 
gained over the heretics in the Piazza of Santa 
Felicita, in Florence, took the title of Capitani 
del Bigallo. The order devoted themselves to 
the care of pilgrims; and, after joining with the 
order of the Misericordia, on the latter removing 
to their present hospital on the south of the 
Duomo, in 1525, took exclusively the care of the 
abandoned orphans, and established themselves 





| Italian Gothic. 


in the building of which this loggia forms a part. | = : 
The Loggetta is said to have been built from | NORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


the designs of Niccola di Pisano. It consisted | Tuts well-known old family hotel, situated in 
of four arches, two of which are still closed. The the best part of the King’s-road, has passed 
two now open lead to a chapel enclosed by gates | into the hands of a company, and has been re- 
of Gothic wrought-iron work ; inside are marble | built from designs, and under the superintend- 
life-size figures of the Virgin and two saints by | ence, of Mr. Horatio Nelson Goulty, architect, 
Alberto Arnoldi. On each side of the altar were | Brighton. The new hotel contains fifteen sitting 
formerly frescoes, by the son of Ghirlandajo. | and sixty-four bed rooms, with bath-rooms, lava- 
The statuettes over the north arch facing the | tories, and waterclosets on each floor, and every 
baptistery were either by Niccola or Andrea | modern convenience. There are two coffee- 
Pisano. The arches are ornamented with medal- | rooms, a smoking-room, and a handsome well- 
lions, enclosing half-figures of saints, exquisitely | lighted billiard-room. The kitchen is commo- 
carved. By the side of the statuettes are two |dious and well ventilated, and is fitted up by 
frescoes, by Roselli and Ventura; the subjects, | Messrs. Jeakes & Co., of Great Russell-street, 
Pietro Martirio preaching to the people against | London, in good style. The hotel is replete 
heresy, and Pietro giving the white standard, | with every convenience for carrying on the busi- 
embroidered with a red cross, to the twelve | ness. Attached to the hotel are coach-houses 
nobles heading the Crusade. The frescoes are | and stabling for the visitors. 
well executed, and almost preserved entire. | The bells throughout the hotel are on the 
The restorations of the Loggia have been care- | electric system, and have been fixed by Mr. 
fully done, but show a falling off from the work | Preece, of Southampton. The building has 
of the thirteenth century. It is to be hoped | been erected in two parts ; the northern portion 
many more equally interesting restorations may | by Mr. Reynolds, and the southern portion by 
be effected to add to this interesting specimen of | Mr. Bland. Ii is expected to be opened by the 
middle of October. 
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WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue members of this Society, with their 
friends, have paid a visit to Hereford, for the 
purpose of examining the architectural and 
other antiquities of that ancient city, and also 
for visiting—on the following day—several of 
the churches and other objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood. The party from Worcester, on 
arriving at Hereford, was augmented by several 
ladies and gentlemen residing in the city and 
county. 

With the Rev. F. T. Havergal as cicerone, the 
party first visited All Saints’ Church, which, it 
was explained, was the largest parish church in 
the city. Coningsby’s Hospital, or the “ Red 
Hospital,” as it is more commouly called, from 
the colour of the cloaks worn by the inmates, 
was the next building visited. The party next 
adjourned to St. Peter’s Church, taking a brief 
view of the old place in the market square on 
the way. After discussing the separation of the 
chancel and other details, in St. Peter’s, tancheon 
was taken at the Green Dragon Hotel; and 
afterwards, a paper on the monuments in the 
cathedral, by Mr. M. H. Bloxham, of Rugby, was 
read by Mr. Walker, the author not being able 
to be present. The company then resumed their 
peregrinations, proceeding first to the cathedral, 
where, after viewing the Bishop’s Palace, and 
some of the principal features of the building, 
old and new, which were described by Mr. 
Havergal, they attended divine service. The 
Castle-green, the Museum, Ethelbert’s Hospital, 
and the site of Ethelbert’s Well, were afterwards 
visited. 

The Rev. F. T. Havergal invited the ladies 
and gentlemen remaining in Hereford, to take 
tea and coffee at his residence in the college, 
where they had an opportunity of inspecting a 
choice collection of ancient MSS., and other 
objects of antiquity. 

The programme of the second day included a 
trip from Hereford to Weobley, calling at the 
White Cross, Stretton Sugwas, Credenhill, Brin- 
sop, Mansel Lacey, and Yazor, on the way; but 
the experience of the morning showed that the 
journey must be curtailed a little, and this was 
done by omitting the proposed visit to Mansel 
Lacey and Yazor. 








THE FRENCH EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


In reply to the statement made by Mr. Maw 
and Mr. Payne that the French Commissioners 
have appropriated the design and system of 
classification published by them in our pages in 
1861, and to the evidence they furnished of that 
fact, the Commissioners say, through Lord 
Cowley, first, that the document Mr. Maw men- 
tions was never communicated to the Imperial 
Commission, and that it was therefore quite 
impossible for it to have derived from it any hint 
for the plans it has had drawn up; and secondly, 
that the difficulty solved by the Imperial Commis- 
sioners’ plan was not the general problem of the 
form, whether rectangular or elliptic, which 
alone was sufficient to comply with the condi- 
tions laid down by his Imperial Highness the 
Prince Napoleon in the report at the close of 
the Universal Exhibition of 1855, namely, the 
arrangement of the products at the same time 
by specialities and by nationalities ; but it was 
principally in the details of execution which, to 
respond to the necessities, so multifarious, of 
this grand assembly, required numerous prac- 
tical observations, the fruit of experiments 
collected in the preceding Exhibitions. 

For the rest, the Commissioners continue, 
Mr. Maw may, by giving his labours to the 
public, make public opinion the judge of his 
demand. 

Mr. Maw writes in reply,—The proposal for a 
double system of classification made by Prince 
Napoleon at the close of the Exhibition of 1855, 
referred to in the Vice-president’s letter, will be 
found at page 140 of the report of the French 
Commissioners. It is simply the revival of an 
idea broached, I believe, by M. Potonnier in 1850 
for taking a longitudinal system for geographical 
intersecting with a transverse system for specific 
classification. This mode of arrangement was 
freely discussed for the Exhibition of 1851, but 
given up as impracticable on account of not pro- 
viding for the irregularities of relative geo- 
graphical and specific areas. 

A double system of classification was not even 
attempted for the French Exhibition of 1855, or 





put into any practicable form till 1861, when the 

scheme we submitted to M. Mocquard of intersect- 

ing concentric and radial lines based upon an 

ellipse solved the difficulty, by providing an 

endless interchange of adjacent geographical and 
ific areas of various sizes. 

The French design doubtless complies with 
the conditions of a combined specific and geogra- 
phical classification; but the real question at 
issue is, whether it does not bear unmistakeable 
evidence of having been taken from ours 
published four years previously ? 

A careful comparison seems to us to show that 
it isso. Mr. Maw repeats, “that not only has the 
general plan of our design, as well as the pecu- 
liar system of classification been adopted by the 
French commissioners, but also many of the 
subordinate features ; as, for, instance, the cen- 
tral garden, the elliptic form, and even the pro- 
portions of the ellipse on which the building is 
based ;—the widening of four of the radial 
avenues into transepts ; the placing of an exter- 
nal arcade around the elliptical building, and 
the relative position of the annexed buildings, 


outside the ellipse, which collectively put the | 


theory of an accidental coincidence entirely out 
of the question.” 








THE, SO-CALLED, DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 


Sir,—Herewith I inclose a copy of an auto-| 


graph note with which I was favoured, in 1859, 
by the late most eminent cardinal priest of the 
title of St. Pudentiana, in acknowledgment of a 
ground plan of his church, laid down to scale 
from a sketch made by myself, and the measure- 
ments taken with the assistance of my brother, 
the Rev. W. A. Buckler, on the 29th April in the 
preceding year, 1858. Allow me to add, that I 
am delighted at the increased attention devoted 
to ecclesiastical history and architecture, and 


hope that Mr. 8. W. Tracy* will not be offended | 
with me if, in pursuing similar studies, I have | 


unconsciously taken precedence of him in visit- 
ing the said church, including the Martyr's 


Well, Chapel of St. Peter, and the Baths of | 
| Novatus. 
The urbane editor of the Gentleman's Maga- 


zine, having taken the liberty to tamper with a 
former letter on this subject,t seems reluctant 
to realize the fact that I have more than a super- 
jicial interest in, and limited perception of, the 
visible features of an ancient structure in which 
I felt special concern. 


During my comparatively brief visit to Rome, | 


it happened that my habits were to a consider- 
able extent subterranean. Before starting, I 
had carefully read ‘“ Fabiola,’ and Dr. North- 
cote’s useful volume on the Roman Catacombs. 
I heard mass in the venerable crypt of the 
old Vatican, and visited the substructures of the 
churches of Sta. Pudentiana, San Martino in 
Monte, 8S. Lorenzo, 8. Alessio, the newly-dis- 
covered church and catacomb of 8. Alexander, 
the “ Clementine cellars,” &c.; and am amazed 
to find that such quiet and inoffensive proceed- 
ings should prove displeasing to any. 
C. A. BuCKLER. 
(Cory.) 
«8, York-place, Portman.square, London, W., 
March 8, 1859. 

My pear S1x,—Iam much obliged to you for your kind- 
ness in sending me a plan of the Church of 8, Padentiana, 
and I am glad to find that you derived so much pleasure 
from your visit to Rome. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely in Xt., 
C. A. Buckler, esq.” N. Carp, WIsEMAN. 








UNDERGROUND ROOMS: CRYPTS. 


Your correspondent, “Amateur,” should in 
all fairness receive as reply to his important 
question, the same that Abernethy gave,— 
“Take advice.’ Surely if his child were ill, he 
would not write to the Lancet, and ask a pro- 
fessional opinion upon his case, free ; and yet his 
application through the Builder is parallel. If 


no architect has been employed, he should | 


employ one ; but setting that question aside, the 
subject of the ventilation and consequent dry- 
ness of crypts and other underground portions 
of buildings, has not been well thought upon. 
The only way to ensure success is, by a system 
that will allow pure, dry air from above, to be 
poured in nearly upon the level of the floor, and 
the damp air to be freely drawn off: without 
this all asphalte roofing and other appliances to 
keep out upper damp will be useless. G. W. 





* Builder, August 26, 1865, p. 615. 
t+ Gentleman's Magazine, 1865, vol. ii., p, 212. 


question or other sanitary consi- 
derations. While the water is drawn clear 
sparkling from the tap, it is taken for granted 
that it is pare and wholesome, although perhaps 
the cistern may not have been inspected or 
cleaned out for years. 

A case in point will prove the necessity not 
only of looking after the pipes and conduits, 
but also of clearing out the repositories of the 
water. 

Having taken a new house, the writer found 
all the appliances in fair seeming order, and 
that the test-tumbler looked bright and sparkled. 
Not being a lover of the pure element un- 
mixed, the semblance sufficed; but some weeks 
after, on perceiving a heavy stercor from the 
sink, and on smelling the still clear glass, it was 
palpably foetid! Immediately the cistern was 
opened, and he discovered at the bottom of a 
large crystal supply, over an inch of black slime; 
and at the top, the carcass of a rat, swollen, 





blanched, and depilated. Of course it needed 
| only to let off the water, to scrub and clean out 
the cistern. This was done, and the supply has 
| been ever since as faultless as Dr. Letheby esti- 
mates the tribute from the various London 
companies. In truth, the house cisterns ought 
to be inspected from month to month during 
summer, and at least quarterly at other seasons; 
for there will always be some organic matter in 
the purest water, as well as other ingredients 
produced in its passage through pipes, whether 
of lead or of iron, and when, by only letting 
off the supply and sluicing out the cistern, all 
| deposits may be cleared off, no housekeeper or 
| paterfamilias should neglect the duty. There 
may be death in the pot where least suspected, 
and after the element of air, water is the most 
vital. 7 = Ee. 


{ 





WANTS AT ALDERSHOTT. 


S1r,—One of the greatest wonders of the age 
is the growth of the little village of Aldershott : 
its progress is second to not even a colonial 
town. From a more than obscure village it has 
become a populous and important market town 
|in less than twelve years, and an erection of 
twelve years’ standing is a curiosity. The value 
| of building land has increased so much that it 
now commands as much rent in a week as it did, 
up to 1853, in a year; and there is a continual 
/demand for habitations of every description. 
| What are termed cottages in other places have 
few representatives in Aldershott, and the work- 
ing classes are driven from the town to the 
suburbs, of which there are not a few, in every 
direction. Farnham, as well as Farnborough, 
are, so to speak, suburbs of Aldershott, for num- 
bers employed in the latter reside in the former; 
and Farnham professional men get considerable 
patronage at Aldershott, especially architects, 
as they style themselves, for there is but one in 
Aldershott with conceit enough to place his 
profession under that head. The ugly massive 
structures that are springing up with mushroom 
rapidity, at an enormous expense, display as 
much thought and inventive talent in their de- 
signers as existed in the Georgian days. Plate- 
glass and stucco reign supreme in Aldershott, 
and so great a favourite is the latter with the 
Aldershottites or Aldershooters, that they have 
suffered their market-house to be smudged with 
it to such a thickness that its features are 
‘threatening to fall off, and they now see the 
wisdom of not making the furniture of the same 
material. 

Rents are enormously high in Aldershott, and 
both villas and cottages are in constant demand. 
There are numbers of pleasant sites to build 
| them upon, but the local builders and architects 
are constantly employed increasing the number 
of shops. The streets are regularly planned, 
paved well, and kept clean. There are two gas 
companies’ works, and water-works in course of 
construction, but there is neither public hall nor 
theatre, though there are several hotels with 
music-halls attached; and in the camp, which 
lies to the north of the town, there is a theatre 
for the use of the army, where civilians are 
sometimes invited. That a good theatre, a good 
public hall, and pleasure-grounds are called for, 
| not a shadow of a doubt can exist, and in these 
| undertakings a field is open for those capitalists 
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who pine for shares in joint-stock concerns. But | like all the other triads I gave, geometrically 


above all, a railway is in most urgent demand, 
as the town proper, which consists of some dozen 
streets of shops, and which for plate glass would 
bear comparison with London itself, is three 
miles from five or six railway stations, each one 
having a share of its traffic. The number of 
mechanics -continually pouring into the place 
and neighbourhood make a club or reading- 
room and library imperatively necessary. There 
are places of resort for the soldier, but none for 
these; nor are there houses for them to live in. 
Certainly there is a “ Cottage Improvement So- 





from the triangle of 3, 4, and 5, by some simple 
bisections. I may now add these simpler cases :— 
48? + 55? = 73? 
65? + 72? = 97? 

The fact is, that we may derive from any triad 
of this kind, any number of others, in which the 
two perpendiculars (or legs) shall differ con- 
stantly by the same number. Write the sides of 
the original triangle under each other, with the 
hypothenuse second. Then make a second 
column thus :—Take the sum of the two upper 
figures for a new top figure, the sum of the two 


ciety ” at Farnborough, but why should workmen | lower for a new bottom figure, and the sum of 
be compelled to go three miles when there is | all three for a new middle figure. Repeat the 
abundance of land within a twelfth of that dis-| operation on this second column so as to get a 
tance to build improved cottages upon ? | third, and this will represent the sides of a new 

Again, few places stand so much in need of triangle. Continuing the process to any num- 
another church as the colonial-like town of| ber of columns, the alternate ones, namely each 
Aldershott. I. | that contains two odd numbers, will give a prime 
| right-angled triangle with the same difference of 
| legs as the first. (It is easily seen that no such 
' triad can consist of two even numbers and one 





WANT OF TASTE IN HOMES. 





Sir,—I am here (Harwich) waiting for the 
train, and have just been priming myself for a 
visit to a friend in a neighbouring town by look- 
ing at the guide-book ; and lo! ’tis said, amongst 
other things both good and qualified, that long 
rows of brick cottages extend and intersect each 
other to the confusion of casual gazers. Now 
this just reminds one of a defect which our local, 
if not our London architects need rectify for 
their reputations’ sake; and no traveller with eyes 
can help noticing how brick upon brick crowds 
the outskirts of numerous towns in our good old 
country. Recently, I saw quite a colony of 
houses, all in line and all of brick, in Ireland, 
but a sad sameness marked them, though scores 


of rows ran hither and thither enough to puzzle ° 


the kindest “ district visitor” going on good 
errands. 

It seems to me that variety, though quaint, in 
the matter of bricks, on the Continent, need not 


odd, nor of three odd, nor three even). Thus we 
get from 5, 12, 13, the following series with legs 
always differing by 7. 


a IT. Til. rv. 
Short leg oon ee  - -Se. , 722 1748) 
Hypothenuse 13 30 73 176 425 1026 2477 -&c. 
Long leg ...... 12 25 65 128 304 729) (1755 


And from 8, 15,17, the following (omitting 
the merely computative columns), with the same 
difference of legs— 

Bees. eee 
Short leg ......... 8 65 396 2325) 
Hypothenuse... 17 97 565 3293 -&ec. 
Long leg ......... 15 72 403 2332) 


5 - 


The series whose legs differ by 1, is as follows | 
(I having given the fifth of them incorrect!y) :— | 


A. Sas Sees es Vy. 68 Vil. 

3 20 119 686 4°59 23360 137903 ] 

4 21 120 697 4060 23361 137904 > &e, 
5 29 169 985 5741 33461 195025 ) 


LEEDS. 


Proposed New Corporate Buildings. — The 
question as to the desirableness of erecting a 
building on the vacant land at the east side of 
the town-hall has been lately discussed by the 
Repairs Committee of the Town Council. The 
building would be used for the accommodation 
of the barristers attending the assizes, as a 
banqueting-room for the mayor, and for other 
corporate purposes. The town clerk having, 
says the Intelligencer, expressed an opinion that 
the council had not the requisite powers, the 
carrying out of the project has been adjourned. 
40,0001. is the sum mentioned as the probable 
cost of the building. 

New Mechanics’ Institution—On Thursday in 
last week the foundation-stone of the new 
Mechanics’ Institution for Leeds was laid by the 
mayor, who is also the president. For some 
years the necessity of a new building has been 
recognised; but various causes have contri- 
buted to defer its erection until the present time. 
Mr. Brodrick, the architect of the town-hall, is 
the architect for the new institution, which is to 
be erected on the east side of Cookridge-street, 
opposite the new baths. Its cost is estimated at 
20,0001.; and, to meet the expenditure, the 
committee have 14,0001. in subscriptions pro- 
mised and in the value of the present building. 
In addition to a large lecture theatre, library, 
&ec., provision is to be made for the School of 
Art, for the schools connected with the institu- 
tion, and for a fine-art gallery. 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Tue labourers employed in the metropolitan 
saw-mills, whose wages are ll. ls. per week, 
have made a request to the proprietors of the 





I do not see my way to a triad with legs dif- 
fering by any number between 1 and 7, nor 


}mills for an advance of 6d. per day, grounded 
| . . ss 
| on the high price of provisions and house-rents. 


be claimed as their exclusive forte ; and it would jeiween 7 and17. The difference may be any| The advance asked for not having been con- 


certainly add but little to the expense, and much 
to the ornament and taste, of our streets if at 
least the corner houses had some distinctive 
mark and character, without unduly trenching 
on the pockets of those shrewd capitalists who 
usually “run up bricks for stone, and —— for 
mortar” in a wholesale way, and could therefore 
afford a little to please many eyes as well as 
those of A Tyno. 





EARLY. ADVISERS OF CO-OPERATION. 


I cannot help remarking that, in reading 
your various and interesting articles on the co- 
operative movement and the bearing it is likely 
to have on the subject of strikes, the name of 
Mr. Babbage should never be mentioned, or the 
chapter on “ A New System of Manufacturing,” 
in his valuable treatise on ‘‘The Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures,” ever alluded to. 
This was first published in 1828, and the follow- 
ing is the sixth paragraph in that interesting 
chapter :— 

** Another advantage would be the total removal of all 
real or imaginary causes for combinations, the workman 
and the capitalist would so shade into each other—would 
so evidently have a common interest, and their difficulties 
and distresses would be mutually so well understood, that 
instead of combining to oppress one another, the only 


combination which could exist would be a most powerful | 


union between both parties to overcome their common 
difficulties.” 

I need scarcely add that the above has refer- 
ence to a co-operative system of manufacturing 
by the author, with a view to preventing strikes, 
and which, in common fairness, should not be 
ignored, Fam Pray. 








THE “DIOPHANTINE” ANALYST. 


In the note on p. 631, headed “ Diophantine 
Analysis,” are two typographical errors I wish 


member of these two series :— 
1.7.17.31.49.71.97. &e. (that is 227-1), or 
7.23.47 .79.119. 167. &., that is (2a+1)?—2. 
These methods, however, do not elicit all the 
triads existing in a given range, for they would 
have passed over 161, 240, 289. 
The. curious property of these numbers 


formerly gave, and may give again, to the sim- | 


pler ones, a practical value in building, on which 
I may address you some remarks. 

P.S. Since writing this, I am persuaded I can, 
by a simple method, find all the right-angled 
triangles possible in a given range of numbers. 
The following twenty-two are, if I am not 
mistaken, all that can exist with neither leg 
,exceeding 120. Nine of them contradict the 
mathematician’s deduction, and seven were not 
discoverable by either of the above methods. 





Long leg 4 12 15 21 24 35 
Short leg 3 5 S 20 7 12 
Hypothenuse ....... 5 13 17 29 25 37 
| Long leg ..........-. 40 45 55 66 6 63 72 17 
| Short leg ......0.000: 9s 8&8 BSB ll Ww 6 S&S 
| Hypothenuse ...... 41 53 #73 6 61 65 97 85 
Long leg ............ 80 84 91 99 105 112 117 120 
Short leg ............ 3 18 6 20 88 16 44 119 
| Hypothenuse ...... 89 85 109 101 137 113 125 169 


E. L. Garpetrt, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Devizes.—The contract for the new bank which 
is about to be erected by the Wilts and Dorset 
Banking Company in Devizes Market-place, on 
the site of the old “ White Swan” premises, has, 
we understand, been taken by Mr. Phillips, of 
Swindon. 

Derby.—Mr. Humphreys’s tender has been ac- 
cepted for the stone, wood, and brickwork of the 
side shops and galleries of the new Market-hall, 
and Mr. Swingler’s tender for the ironwork. The 


to correct. I. The heading should not say “at| plans and specifications have been prepared by 
Oxford in 1865,” as the fact occurred in 1863,|the borough surveyor, under whose superin- 
and may have led to some polishing up of the | tendence the works will be carried out. Messrs. 
subject by this time. II. In the last sentence| Haywood have finished their contract for the 


but one, for “ either a y, or y z, must be 1 or 2,” 


iron roof, and the roof is being rapidly 





read, “ either «—y or y—z must be 1 or 2,”— | covered in. 


as the earlier part will make it clear that I 


| Birmingham.—Although the actual issue of 


meant. The result at which the learned analyst books, and the throwing open of the news-room 
arrived was a supposed confirmation of my guess, | of the Central Free Library, cannot take place 
that whenever z, y,z, are numbers prime to each | until after the visit of the British Association, 


other, and «*==?+ 27, then either s—y or y—z 
is 1 or 2. 


|inasmuch as the rooms have been placed at 
| their disposal by the Council, the formal cere- 


The example I had meanwhile found to the | mony of opening has been made a fitting pre- 


contrary, that 161°+ 240°=289?, was derived, 


' lude to the proceedings of the Association. 


| ceded, the men employed at Messrs. Robinson & 
| Bartram’s mills, Belvedere-road, Lambeth; the 
| York-road mills, the Bermondsey mills, and one 
| or two smaller establishments, to the number of 
nearly 300, struck work, and subscriptions were 
organised for their support by the workmen in 
the other mills. The men also have a trade 
| society from which to receive support. A general 
|; meeting of the men in all the mills has been 
held, and they have pledged themselves to sup- 
port the movement, and insist upon the advance 
asked for. 

Sudbury.—A meeting of the master builders 
of this town has been held, at which, after some 
little discussion, it was agreed to accede to the 
wishes of the men, who have accordingly re- 
sumed their work, having received the advance. 

Norwich.—The carpenters and joiners of this 
city are seeking an increase in their wages of a 


5\half-penny per hour. At a meeting, largely 


attended, it was stated that delegates previously 
appointed had waited upon the carpenters and 
builders of the city, who reported that most of 
the principal employers were willing to concede 
the advance if others would do so, and the diffi- 
culty under which the men seemed to labour 
was that of getting a start. Comparisons were 
made of the rates of wages paid the different 
trades, from which the men argued that they 
were justified in seeking the advance. As no 
definite answer had been received from any of 
the masters, it was resolved,—‘That in the 
opinion of this meeting before any further steps 
are taken, the men shall memorialise their 
several masters for a definite answer either pro 
or con.” Other resolutions were passed by the 
meeting respecting the form of the memorial, 
the protection of any man who might be 
“ marked,” &c. There are about 300 carpen- 
ters and joiners in the city, and two-thirds of 
this number were represented at the meeting. 
The men have since had another meeting, which 
was also largely attended, and, as no satisfactory 
result was come to by the masters, two proposi- 
tions were submitted,—one, to the effect that 
employers should be acquainted by circular that 
if their request was not acceded to, there would 
be a “turn out” on the Ist of March next; the 
other that the men should now “ turn out.” The 
latter was carried by a slight majority. 
Hartlepool.—A general strike has taken place 
amongst the navvies employed by Mr. Adamson, 
the contractor for the new reservoirs at Hart, 
near Hartlepool, which are being constructed by 
the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company. The 
cause of the difference is that anew foreman has 
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been placed over them ; and it is said that he is 
more severe and strict than his predecessor, so 
the men were determined not to work until he 
was dismissed. Mr. Adamson did not feel in- 
clined to accede to the arbitrary proceedings of 
the men, and refused to discharge him, and the 
consequence was that they all left work, and 
demanded their money that was due. Mr. 
Adamson was driving to the works when several 
of the men surrounded his conveyance, stopped 
the horse, and threatened violence unless he 
paid them at once. He was obliged to pull out 
his purse to convince them that he had nothing 
wherewith to pay them upon him, but seeing the 
excited state some of them were in he promised 
to return to Hartlepool to obtain the money and 
satisfy their demands. This he did; and now 
the whole works are lying idle, and 140 men 
thrown out of employment. 

Stockport.—For some time, Messrs. Hawks- 
worth & Co., contractors for the Heaton-lane 
sewerage, under the public works, have been 
using bricks supplied by Messrs. Simpson & Co., 
of Hempshaw-lane; but the brickmakers’ union | 
having taken exception to them, the brickmakers | 
have succeeded in inducing the bricksetters to | 
strike against their use! Fresh bricklayers were | 
advertised for at 7s. per day, in opposition to 
the union. 

Congleton. — During the last fortnight, the 
work at the tower of the new town-hall, Congle- 
ton, has been at a stand-still, in consequence of 
the masons refusing to work. This arose from 
the contractor, Mr. Burkitt, having given a 
portion of the tower-work to Mr. Burslem, to be | 
executed at his stoneyard. This, the men con- | 
tend, is contrary to the rules of the trade. The 
other trades are all busily at work. 

Runcorn.—A number of quarrymen employed | 
by Messrs. J. D. Wright & Son, Runcorn, have 
struck work. It appears that a great portion of | 
the stone-getters have lately joined the union, 
and have demanded to be paid daily wages, and | 
not as formerly by the piece. The union does 
not allow working by the piece: hence this 
demand. The places of the turn-outs have, to a 
certain extent, been supplied. 

Cirencester.—The carpenters and joiners em- | 
ployed by Mr. Bridges at the restoration of the | 
parish church have struck for an advance of 4s. | 
per week, on the ground that the high price of | 
meat, house-rent, &c., necessitate a rise in wages. | 
The present rate of wages is 1l. per week of 59 
hours. There are several large jobs going on in 
the neighbourhood which are said to be paying 
5s. per day. The carpenters and joiners are 
working on hard English oak, which they regard 
as an additional reason for being granted an 
advance, which it is said some of the principal 
masters in the town are inclined to give. 














——— 


SANITARY STATE OF ST. JAMES’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


| 


THE ninth annual report of the medical officer | 
of health (Dr. Lankester), for 1864-5, has been | 
printed. It shows that the mortality in this, | 
like other parishes, has been in excess this last | 
year. The annual death-rate in 1856 was 682, | 
and the highest death-rate to 1863 inclusive was | 
764, in 1859, while the death-rate of 1864 was | 
832. ‘From this,” says the reporter, “ it would | 
appear that all your sanitary arrangements have | 
been in vain; and that, in spite of our sanitary | 
activity, mortality is on the increase. It will be 
observed, however, that this is not really the 
case; and that there has not been a regular 
increase of deaths for the last nine years. The 
year 1862 was not above the average, whilst the 
years 1863 and 1864 have undoubtedly been 
years of exceptional mortality.” The report then 
goes on to show that the increase has not 
depended on those diseases of the zymotic class 
generally allowed to be most under the control 
of sanitary activity, such as typhus and typhoid 
fever, diarrhwa, &c. There has been a great 
increase of death in the Berwick-street division 
of the parish; less in the St. James’s-square 
district; and least of all in the Golden-square 
district. Acute diseases of the chest were the 
real causes of the high mortality of 1864. On 
the evils attendant on the use of gas, with 
reference to deaths from colds, the reporter 
says,—‘* Overcrowding may explain the death in 
the Berwick-street division; but we found an 
excess of death in the St. James’s-square division, 
where overcrowding can hardly be said to exist. 
But it is in this division of the parish that the 
perverseness of man has succeeded in producing 


own and the Great Eastern Railway. 





results precisely similar from quite a different 
cause. The use of gas without sufficient ventila- 
tion renders the air as impure as if overcrowding 
were present. One gaslight consumes as much 
onygen and gives out as much carbonic acid as 
five human beings. The burning of gas gives 
rise to precisely the same consequences on the 
system; and I am convinced that a large amount 
of the mortality of persons above thirty, in 
London and our large manufacturing towns, is 
due to the utterly reckless way in which gas 
is burned in shops, workshops, factories, sitting 
and bed rooms. Gas may be burned in rooms 
with impunity, and even made to assist 
in ventilating rooms, by arrangements being 
made for securing the exit of impure air and 
the entrance of fresh air. Such arrangements 
are not only not common, but they are the 
exception of the houses in our parish; and 
such is the ignorance of the danger incurred by 
this process of slow poisoning, that it is with 
the greatest difficulty that even the most intel- | 
ligent and wealthy of the inhabitants of the | 
parish can be persuaded to adopt plans for pre- | 
venting this poisoning of themselves and their | 
families. One result of this poisoning of the | 
blood by the impurity of the air is the extreme 
susceptibility of the system to cold. Hence 
persons have recourse to shutting up windows 
and dcors, and enclosing rooms, and thus 
increasing tenfold their susceptibility to cold.” 





site the Botanic Gardens,—the ground having 
been granted free by Mr. James Carlisle. The 
design, which was selected in a limited competi- 
tion, comprises a longitudinal range of building, 
with two transverse wings, projecting both to 
front and rear; also a central rear building. 
The total number of students to be accom- 
modated is 20; of boarders, 80; and of day 
pupils, 100. 

Bunerana (Derry).—The foundation stone of a 
new hotel has been laid at Buncrana. The 
building will cost about 3,0001. 

Crossgar (Ulster).—The foundation stone of a 
church for the Presbyterians of Lissara has been 
laid. The church will stand on a rising ground 
in the best part of the town, adjacent to the 
market-house, and will be a conspicuous object 
from the railway station, as well as from other 
points of view. The style adopted is Transi- 
tional. The plan is arranged in the form of a 
nave without aisles; with vestibule and turret 
forming entrance-porch in front, and sessions- 
room, with hypocaust underneath, in rear. The 
nave, which is 54 ft. 4 in. by 35 ft. in clear, is 
lighted on each side by a row of double lancet- 
windows, and in end gable over pulpit, by a 
traceried window of five lights. The roof is to 
be open timbered, carried on four trusses, framed 
with wrought curved ribs, hammer-beams, &c. 
The principal elevation of the church is com- 
posed of a gable, with a turret and slated spire, 


| rising from it at the side. The gable has a double- 








arched entrance doorway, the jambs and pier of 


|which have angle shafts with moulded and 


RAILWAY MATTERS. 


THE traffic receipts of railways in the United | 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
26th of August, on 12,241 miles, to 749,042/., 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,889 miles, to 712,036/., showing an increase 
of 352 miles and of 37,0061. 

It is now definitively settled that the Great 
Western carriage works will come to Oxford. 
The Cripley meadow, which underwent an 
examination as to its subsoil, &c., having been 
reported by the Company’s engineers as an 
eligible site, they have instructed their solicitors 
at Oxford to get the necessary conveyance from | 
the town-clerk, and everything is progressing 
satisfactorily. The company, it is said, have 
taken every opportunity of satisfying themselves 
as to the eligibility and healthiness of the site, 
and the capabilities of Oxford to supply the 
wants and requirements of a large addition to the | 
present population. 

Extensive alterations and additions to the 
works and stations of the Great Northern Rail- 
way in Doncaster, involving an aggregate outlay 
of 50,0001., are now being made, or have been | 
completed. New hammer-shops have been added 
to the already extensive plant ; and a large and 
commodious goods station, with the requisite 
sidings, is in course of censtruction. St. James’s 
Bridge is lengthened by two arches, to afford | 
siding facilities for the goods traffic; and two} 
gasometers, each 60 ft. by 20 ft., are being 
erected on the edge of Crimpsall by Mr. Knapton, | 
of York, it being the company’s intention to 
manufacture the gas required in the various 
departments. The necessary brickwork, excava- 
tions, &c., are entrusted to Messrs. Anelay,| 
builders, Doncaster. The improvement of the 
booking-offices, the lengthening of the station- | 
platforms northwards, and other works will 
shortly be proceeded with. When the whole of | 
the contemplated improvements are carried out, | 
both the passenger and goods stations will be | 
complete. The Great Northern are preparing | 
to accommodate their premises to the new traffic 
that will necessarily shortly come from the direc- | 
tion of Hull and other places, and to give further | 
stimulus to the coal traffic between the metro- | 
polis and South Yorkshire, by selecting a new | 
and more commodious site where the mineral | 
traffic may be adequately worked both for their 





FROM IRELAND. 


Belfast. — The foundation stone of a new 
Methodist College, Belfast, has been laid here. 
For the principal building the whole sum has 
been subscribed,—upwards of 12,0001.,—and the 
only subscriptions now required from the public, 
and which it is confidently expected will soon be 
given, is an extra sum of 6,0001. or 7,0001., for 
the construction of extra and required buildings 
in the rear, to render the fabric complete. The 
building will be situated on a hill, almost oppo- 








carved capitals. Over the doorway is a large 
traceried rose window, 13 ft. in diameter, with 
moulded reveal, hood moulding, &c. The turret, 
which, with its slated spire, rises to a height of 
75 ft., will have a belfry in its upper stage. The 
flank elevations of the church are divided into 
five bays each, by buttresses, with double lancet 
lights in each bay. The pews are to be open, 
with ornamental cut bench ends. The aisle 
passages will be laid with coloured tiles. The 
entire woodwork of the church is to be exposed, 
stained, and varnished. The building is so 
planned as to admit of a gallery being intro- 
duced. Four hundred persons, it is calculated, 
will find sitting-room on the floor; and the space 
available for a gallery would afford room for one 
hundred additional. The architect is Mr. W. J. 
Barre, of Belfast. 








ACCIDENTS. 


AN inquest has been held at Westminster 
Hospital touching the death of an engine-driver, 
who was killed at the Thames Embankment, 
near Westminster Bridge. Witnesses stated that 
the deceased was employed under Mr. Furness, 
the contractor, to work a donkey-engine on the 
tramway, and that one of the managers of the 
works had remonstrated with the deceased some 
hundreds of times about his neglecting to lash 
his engine as directed. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to leave him some discretionary power in 
the management of the portable engine. A 
stone, when in mid air, spun round rapidly and 
struck a beam under the tramway. The shock 
brought the unsecured engine on to its side, 
and it fell bodily to the ground beneath. The 
deceased jumped from the engine and fell under 
the stone, which crushed him in a dreadful 
manner. He was killed on the spot. The jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death, and recom- 
mended that the lash of the engines should be 
made imperative for the future. 

In the section of the Great Low Level Sewer, 
now being formed in the Old Ford-road, near the 
River Lea, men had been engaged in clearing 
the water away, and had commenced pile-driving, 
when a large part of the soil fell in upon the 
labourers. All succeeded in getting away but 
two: one of these was afterwards rescued, but 
the other poor fellow was buried in the earth to 
such an extent that it was some time before his 
body could be recovered. Life was found to be 
extinct. The contractor, Mr. Webster, at once 
directed the necessary measures to be taken to 
prevent a further fall. 

A fatal scaffold accident has occurred at the 
London and Westminster Branch Bank, in High- 
street, Whitechapel. The premises are now 
nearly finished. One of the carpenters was at 
work in the interior of the building with some 
others on a scaffold about 7 ft. from the ground, 
engaged in putting up the fittings of the facia 
near the ceiling, when, in endeavouring to force 
the joists home, the planking slipped from under 
his feet and he fell through the opening thus 
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made. Immediately below the place where the 
unfortunate man was at work, was an opening 
through the floor from the basement, where it is 
intended to place a lift when the premises are 
completed. The hole was boarded over, but the 
sudden weight of the man falling upon the 
boards snapped them in two, and the man 
fell through to the floor of the basement, a 
distance of about 20 ft., and was killed on the 
spot. 

in inquest has been held by Dr. Lankester 
in Marylebone Workhouse, relative to the death 
of a man who was strangled by a coal-lift at the 
Langham Hotel. The evidence set forth that 
the lift was used for kitchen purposes. The lifts 
were under the supervision of one of the men of 
Messrs. Easton & Amos, the engineers, and he 
instructed two other men as to their use. On the 
basement the lift was guarded by gates, and no 
other persons than those referred to had any- 
thing to do with it. It was shown that it was 
the duty of the deceased to go to the basement 
to have the lift raised. Instead of that, however, 
he mounted the railings and pulled the rope, 
which caused the lift to ascend, and on its reach- 
ing the floor upon which deceased was standing, 
the upper framework struck his chin, and before 
he could withdraw himself he became suffocated 
by his neck being jammed between the lift and 





side of the nave the appearance of having a 
clerestory. There are small transepts, project- 
ing 7 ft. on the north and south sides, which 
cause the design to partake of the cruciform 
character. To the east, and adjoining the north 
transept, is the vescry, which, inside, is entered 
through a screen. The walls are built of local 
stones, but the facings of the windows, doors, 
and arches, and internal work, are of Bath stone. 
The bell-turret rises to a considerable altitude, 
85 ft., near to the west end of the roof. This is 
made of wood. The lower part is covered with 
slates, and the spire with lead, near the top of 
which has been introduced a corona of the same 
metal. A lightning-conductor has been added. 
The roof, 44 ft. high, is slated with brown and 
grey-coloured slates, disposed in rows, and at 
the summit are some ornamental ridge tiles, the 
east and west ends of the roof having orna- 
mented stone crosses. There are three en- 
trances,—one for the vestry, a second at the 
north-west side, and the third at the south. 
Bowes (Yorkshire).—The parish church has been 
restored and re-opened. Whilst the restorations 
were in progress, fragments of Roman pottery 
were discovered in the foundations, which in all 
probability had been dug from the remains of 
the old Roman camp closely adjacent. The 
church having fallen into a dilapidated state, 


Miscellanen, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CATHEDRAL at SypNEY.— 
A telegram has been received from Sydney, vid 
Point de Galle, stating that “ it is repo that 
8t. Mary’s Cathedral has been totally destroyed 
by fire.’ 

BattERSEA Park.—Messrs. Hill & Keddel} 
have been intrusted with the drainage of Bat- 
tersea Park, for Her Majesty’s Woods, &c., 
under the direction of Mr. Pennethorne, archi- 
tect. It will be commenced on Monday next. 


Tue Paxton Memoriat. — Several corre- 
spondents express their regret that it is proposed 
to erect the Paxton statue within the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace, where it will merely rank 
as one of many works of art, and not be open 
freely to the public view. We think they are 
right, and that the question of site ought to 
be reconsidered. 


Curzon Exursition Hatt, SuFrroik-strReeEr, 
BikMiIncHaM. — Fourteen tenders, varying in 
amounts from 9,9001. to 9,2761. were received for 
the above building. One only being in accord- 
ance with the form supplied by the architect, 
the whole were rejected. The revised tender of 
Messrs. Horsley, Brothers, 7,0761., has since 
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the sill of the door. Some suggestions having , and become totally unfitted for the assemblage 
been thrown out by the jury as to additional | of the congregation, it was resolved, about two 
precautions being taken, and to which the pro- | years ago, that it should be restored, and ulti- 
prietor of the hotel satisfactorily responded, a | mately the work was entrusted to the Messrs. 
verdict of “ Accidental death” was recorded. | Hay, architects, Liverpool. Messrs. Borrowdale, 

In Chatham Dockyard one of the workmen | of Barnard Castle, obtained the contract for the 
was screwing a nut on a temporary bolt of one| masonry; and Mr. Hutchinson, of Barnard 
of the armour plates of the Bellerophon, iron | Castle, executed the woodwork. A new porch, 


ram, by means of a large screw wrench, when | with cross and gablets, has been built on the 





the wrench suddenly slipped from the nut and | north side, and a traceried window placed at the 
precipitated the man to the bottom of the dock, |west end. All the windows, indeed, have been 


a distance of nearly 30 ft. Life was found to be | replaced, with the exception of one in the east 
extinct. ‘gable. There are sittings for 100 persons, with | 


An accident, which immediately proved to be | open benches, stained and varnished. The nave 


fatal, has occurred at Messrs. Aldebert & Co.’s | and transepts are floored with wood, ventilated, 
premises, Bow-street, Long-acre. A bricklayer and drained underneath. The church is heated | 
was, with other men, engaged in putting another | by two stoves, the flues being in the walls. | 
story to the premises, when the deceased, in | Drains and channels are placed round the exte- 
stepping from the top of a high ladder on to the | rior of the building, and a high-pitched roof has 
scaffold, missed his footing and fell from a height | been substituted for the former flat one. The) 
of 35 ft. on a stage 8 ft. from the ground. On/! roof is covered with Westmoreland slates, and | 
the lower stage were pieces of brick, one of the timbers inside are stained, varnished, and 
which fractured his skull and penetrated the polished. Crosses of suitable design have been 
brain, in which it remained firmly wedged. | placed on the gablets ; and iron-moulded gutters 

At the Town’s Yard, Gaythorn, township of carried round the roof. On the west gable is a 
Chorton-upon-Medlock, stones used for paving | turret containing two bells. Polished York stone 
purposes are kept. The stones were piled has been used in the approaches to the chancel 
against a wall, and almost reached the coping, | and altar; and the north transept has a traceried 
so that the pressure must have been immense. | screen of oak. In the interior of the church are 
The wall fell, and ernshed a man to death, in- | two piscine, one in the south wall of the chancel, 





flicting also rather severe injuries on another | 
man. A third had a narrow escape. The length | 
of the wall that fell was about 30 ft. 

The whole of one side of a new building at | 
Rochdale fell with a tremendous crash the other | 
day, doing damage to the extent of 1,0001. For-| 
tunately no one was injured, the shop people | 
being away holidaying. 

An inquest has been held at the Infirmary, | 
Newcastle, on the body of an engine-fitter. | 
Deceased was employed at Messrs. Stephenson’s | 
works, South-street, Newcastle. He was com- 
ing down stairs with an axle-box upon his | 


and the other in the north transept. In the 
floor of the church are many early English grave- 
stones, some of which have once held brasses, | 
but the whole of which are now worn and de- 
faced, and the inscriptions utterly gone. These 
gravestones are now concealed by the wood | 
flooring. In the churchyard is the grave of two 
lovers, whose fate suggested Mallet’s ballad of 
“Edwin and Emma.” 








INTIMIDATION CASE AT LATCHFORD. |, 


shoulder. The steps are of wood, and laid at | Rrcuarp Mruvsr, a joiner in the employment of Mr, 


the edges with iron; and, having steel hobs in 
his boots, deceased slipped his foot, and fell 
upon the iron which he was carrying. His 
wound did not heal, and was eventually the 
cause of his death from pyzmia. Verdict, 
“ Accidental death.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Symondsbury.—A small church, built in me- 
mory of the late rector of Symondsbury, has 
been opened in the parish of Eype, a place so 
closely connected with Symondsbury that it may 
almost be said to be of the same parish. Mr. 
Talbot Bury, of London, was the architect ; and 
the contractors were Mr. George Swaffield, of 
Shipton, who took in hand the masonry; Mr. 
Geo. Hayward, of Burton, who has done the 
carpentering ; and Mr. Wm. K. Brown, painter, 
&c., Bridport, to whom has been given the 
plumbing, painting, glazing, and decorative por- 
tion. The style of architecture is Decorated. 
The building consists of a nave, 665 ft. long by 
22 ft. broad ; a chancel, 26 ft. long by 20 ft. wide; 
and an aisle on the north side, with a lean-to 
roof, which, from the interior, gives the north 


Mottram, was ee on warrant with having, on the 
| 22nd of August, at Latchford, unlawfully by violence to 
| the person of one Samuel Lomax, endeavoured to force | 
him to depart from his hiring. | 

Mr. Moore, on behalf of the defendant, pleaded not | 

ilty. i 
oe, Marsh said he appeared to prosecute, on behalf of | 
Messrs. Gibson, the employers of Lomax. Whenthecase | 
was last before the magistrates, he stated his intention of | 
asking them to commit the defendant ; but on referring | 
to the last Criminal Consolidation Act he found a mate. | 
rial variation from the words in the previous Act, and 
was of opinion that he was not in a position to substan- 
tiate any charge under that Act. The Act was for an 
assault “‘under any conspiracy to raise the rate of 
wages.” In the present case, although there was a 
strike, in consequence of the men demanding a higher 
rate of wages than the masters were inclined to give, it 
was not pretended that there had been any unlawful con- 
spiracy. 

After evidence pro and con. was given, the magistrates 
retired ; and, on their return into court, Alderman T. G, 
Rylands, addressing the defendant, said: The Bench are 
quite prepared to admit that up to this time you have 
borne a respectable character, and they might have hoped 
that that character would have saved you from com- 
mitting yourself in the way you clearly have done in con- 
nexion with the strike which is now taking place in the 
town. It is not the part of the Bench to express any 
opinion on the subject of strikes: they have only to deal 
with such cases as yours, if they arise. No doubt what- 
ever rests on our minds that you have been guilty of the 
assault which is charged against you. They regret ex- 
ceeding'y that they have vo deal with the case in the par. | 
ticular form which the law laysdown. You are committed 
° m5 etaagy House of Correction for one month, with | 
vard labour, 











been accepted. Mr. E. Holmes is the architect. 


Competition iN Bristor.—The Liverpool and 
London Globe Insurance Company are about to 
erect offices for the use of the company, with 
suites of chambers over. The directors recently 
invited certain local architects to furnish designs 
for the intended building, and the following 
became competitors, viz., Mr. Gingell, Mr. Hirst, 
Mr. Fripp, Mr. Ponton, Messrs. Pope & Bindon, 
and Messrs. E. Godwin & Crisp. Seven sets of 
drawings were sent in, and the directors have 
resolved to adopt the design submitted by Mr. 
Gingell. Although no money prize was offered 
to the competing architects, the Board granted a 
special premium of fifty guineas to the design 
furnished by Mr. Hirst, which they deemed 
second in merit. The new building will have a 
frontage of about 55 ft. 


Tur LATE Mr. Appotp, F.R.S.—The death of 
this gentleman, well known as an amateur en- 
gineer, has been announced. His centrifugal 
pumps formed striking features of our Great 
Exhibitions, both in 1861 and 1862. The pay- 
ing-out apparatus used in laying sub-marine 
telegraphs was mainly his contrivance. His 
own house displayed some curious mechanical 
arrangements. We remember the extent to 


| which they startled his guests at a dinner there 


some years ago, at which we happened to be 
present. Doors opened when they were ap- 
proached ; water came into the basins when 
needed, without visible interference; the tem- 
perature of the rooms was regulated involun- 
tarily; and the window-shutters closed in a 
quiet, dignified way, of themselves, when the 
gas was lighted. It was a curious dinner. 
Alack! How many of those who were present 
have departed from amongst us ! 


New Orrices at Liverroon ror THE Liver 
FrienpDry Society.—These new offices, in Prescot- 
street, between the London-road and the Old 
Swan and Kensington villages, are nearly com- 
pleted. The frontage in Prescot-street presents 
an elevation in Grinsbill, Shropshire, stone. The 
height is nearly 60 ft., and the width 127 ft. 
There are four stories, three of which, exclusive 
of the basement story, are lighted from the front. 
The entrance is through a portico, on either side 
of which are Aberdeen granite pillars. The 
general style is Italian Gothic: ornamented caps 
decorate various lines of projection, and the 
carving and disposition of the stone impart to 
the whole an attractive appearance. The general 
office intended for the transaction of business 
with the public, is 33 ft. in length, and 22 ft. in 
breadth. Mr. Culshaw is the architect of the 
building. The contractor’s estimate amounted 
to 6,000l. The land originally cost about 1,2001. 
Mr. John Westmoreland is the builder; Mr. 
Hugh Yates, of Everton, the mason; Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, the bricklayer ; Messrs. Taylor & Tothill, 
the plumbers, painters, and glaziers; Mr. W 
Callaghan, the slater and plasterer; Messrs. 
Thomas Harrison & Co., the ironfounders ; Mr. 
Samuel Abbot, the cabinetmaker. Mr. J. R. 
Cooper, ironmonger, supplied the ranges; and 


| Mr. James Clerk fitted up the engine. The 
| building is ventilated with the patent ventilators 


of Mr. William Watson, of Halifax. Mr. William 
Taylor was clerk of the works. 
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STaTUE OF THE LATE Ear or CARLIsLE.—A | 
movement has been commenced under encourag- 
ing circumstances to erect a statue of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, in Dublin. The list of sub- 
scribers is headed by Lord Wodehouse, the pre- | 
sent Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


ProposED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF AND DumB.— 
It is proposed to build a church in London for 
the use of the deaf and dumb, of whom it is 
thought there are no less than 1,800 in the} 
metropolis alone without a suitable place of | 
worship. The Queen has given 501., and a| 
gentleman offers 25l., if forty others will give | 
the same amount within three months. It is to 
be hoped the project will be carried out. 





Gas.—The Folkestone Gas Company have just 
declared a dividend of 20 per cent., leaving a | 
balance of 2681. odd to dispose of. New works | 
will shortly be commenced. The Eastbourne 
Gas Company have declared a dividend of 10} 
per cent. and a reduction in the price of their | 
gas from 5s. 10d. to 5s. A rather formidable | 
opposition to this company is springing up, on | 
the ground of the high price still charged by | 
the company. The Stafford Gas Company | 
are largely extending their works, in order to 
supply the greatly increased demand for gas in 
this town and neighbourhood. <A new tank and | 
gasholder are in course of erection, at an outlay | 
of about 5,000/. The new works, it is said, will | 
enable the manager to make gas at a cheaper 
rate. 








| 
CompustisLe Mup.—At the proceedings of | 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal lately, Major Risely 
described a combustible mud, which exists in 
large tracts, notably in the Pertabghur district 
in Oudh, where there is a jheel or swamp of it, 
which looks like ashes and smoulders Jike wood. 
The mud, when dried, blazes quite freely. It 
has been tried by a locomotive foreman, and | 
found to give very nearly as much steam as 
wood. The Calcutta analyzers call it an impure | 
peat, resulting from the continued deposition of | 
vegetable matter at the bottom of a marsh. It 
is curious that the natives, though well aware of 
its properties, make no use of it; their reason 
being that it owes its origin to ‘“ enormous, 
sacrifices of ghee and grain burnt in situ by 
godlike people in old time.” 


Fire 1N THE Cartacomps, KeENsAL GREEN 
CrmEtery.—A curious fire occurred some time 
since in the Cemetery, Kensal Green; concern- 
ing which a few words even now may not be 
amiss. Smoke was discovered issuing from 
the catacombs in the Dissenters’ portion of 
the ground; and for some time it was im-| 
possible to tell exactly where the fire was. | 
As a last resource, a brigademan was fitted on | 
with the fire-dress invented by M. Galibert, 
similar to the one now being exhibited at 
the Polytechnic Institution. The necessary air 
was supplied by the steam-engine. The man 
descended, and found that the vault No. 16 was | 
in flames. The fire was then soon extinguished. | 
When the steam and smoke had in a great 
measure passed away, a party of men descended | 
to No. 16 vault, which had contained ten coffins, | 
some of which were leaden ones. Five of the. 
coffins were almost totally consumed ; and the | 
others, with one exception, were more or less | 
injured. The stench and the sight were horrible. | 
Curious conjectures got afloat as to the origin of | 
the fire. Amongst them was one that the fire 
was the act of a Hindoo, who wished to dispose, 
after the Hindoo manner, of the body, supposed 
to be there, of one of the suite of the Queen of 
Onde. Other conjectures were based on an 
alleged discovery of coal and rags in one corner | 
of the vault, though unignited. It seems, how- 
ever, that the fire may have arisen from one of 
the persons employed on the occasion of the 
interment of the late Mr. Parkes, having thrown 
a piece of lighted paper on one of the coffin- 
cloths. The vault was exceedingly dry; coffins 
which had been there many years were falling 
to pieces; and the cloth over the woodwork 
hung in shreds like tinder. At the upper part 
of the vault there is a place for a candle, and it 
is believed that in lighting this candle when 
Mr. Parkee’s coffin was being put on to the bars 
on which it rested, a spark must have been 
dropped, and that it smouldered away unob- 
served until gas emitted through some aperture 
in the lead of the enclosed coffin ignited, and at 
ence communicated flame to the wood of the 
outer coffin, and so on to the others on the same 
tier. Although molten lead dropped all around 
the coffin of Mr. Parkes, it was but slightly 
injured, 





Burstine or A CaNal.—The Grand Junction 
Canal lately burst one of its banks near Smee- 
don, in Leicestershire, and very seriously 
flooded the surrounding district. The canal was 
emptied for a distance of ten miles, and when 
this vast body of water was set at liberty it 


swept across the country towards the river} 


Welland, doing immense damage to the harvest 
fields. 


Wetpinc Iron.—An invention has been pro- 
visionally specified by Messrs. Standly & Prosser, 
of Cockspur-street, which consists in the em- 
ployment of hydrogen or its compounds, alone 
or mixed with oxygen or atmospheric air pro- 


the base of the blow-pipe. 


BLACKBURN SEWERAGE, &c.—The report of the 
borough surveyor, Mr. F. Smith, on the sewer- 
age, paving, and other works executed during 


the twelve months ending June 30th, 1865, | 





{the circumstance, was discovered 
jected from blow-pipes, for the purpose of weld- | fragments, which, when put together, showed a 


ing plates or masses of iron, or other metals. | Tshly-engraved figure of a mammoth, its most 


hey prefer to mix the gases in a reservoir at. remarkable characteristic being a long mane, 


| which feature at once recalled the celebrated 


Tue Tower or Baset.— A Carmelite monk,” 
says the France, “writes from Bagdad that he 
has planted in the Tower of Babel, the ruins of 
which still exist, a statue of Notre Dame des 
Victoires, blessed by Pius IX. There was on 
the occasion a grand ceremony, attended by 
many Mussulmans.” 


PREHIstoRIC Man.—Mr. Milne Edwards com- 
municated to the last meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences a letter from M. Lartet, on 
the discovery of a curiously-engraved fragment 
of ivory found in one of the caverns of Périgord. 
The piece of ivory, says the Reader, in reporting 
in several 


| Siberian elephant, so entirely preserved by ice. 
| Although this rude drawing may or may not 


under the provisions of the “Public Works) 


(Manufacturing Districts) Act, 1863,” has been 
printed. 

















aS @s%. 2 2S 
Sewerage and Private Drain-) ,.,-- ~ 
ENE sncinsiciciiainosdmnsiiinin 5 7,165 6 11 
Forming, Paving, and Flag- 2 
ging of Streets ............... } 0,608 10 $ 
Improvements in the Cor- < 
poration Park.................. 16 8 
oe 34,322 10 6) 
Total amount of work a) 
cuted under the Public 33.209 4 1 
Works Act to June 30th, —— 
TET  <sinhisontdbbusicsnisddstimenaed 
Stock.—Pipes, Gullies, &c.,) 
on hand 30th June, 1865 § 1,636 10 0 
», Sets, Flags, Sidestones, ) 3.213 12 0 
&e., ” » 2 . 
4,850 2 0 
72,381 16 7 
Amount borrowed............ £30,000 0 0 


An Expensive Dispute apoutT Water Svp- 
pLY.—In November last the representatives of 
the townships of Dewsbury, Batley, and Heck- 
mondwike, who, along with the Sheffield mill- 
owners, own the Dunford reservoir, went to 


It contains the following summary :— | 


have been made by some one contemporary with 
the mammoth (most probably it was), yet it can 
hardly deepen the conviction of those who be- 
lieve in the co-existence of man with the elephant 
primigenrus, 


Mr. Layarp on Scnoots or Art. — At the 
fifth annual distribution of prizes in the Reading 
school, Mr. Layard, M.P., who presided, said: In 


| 1851, that in which the English artisan failed 
| was in matters of taste: where form and colour 


were principally concerned, France and some 
other countries were far in advance of us. Yet 
it was a most remarkable thing that in 1862 we 
had so far gained on France and upon other 
European countries, that the struggle was no 
longer to keep up with France, but it became a 
struggle on the part of the French to keep pace 
with us. He had seen the French trade reports 
which had been sent in, and in many instances 
he found that the French representative work- 
men stated that we were distancing them, and 
that it would require all their skill to keep pace 
with us. In particular they alleged that they 
were in danger of losing gound in consequence 
of the increased skill and the increased apprecia- 
tion of beauty in form and colour, which were mani- 
festing themselves in this country. He held that 


' to be a most interesting and important fact, and 


Parliament to obtain borrowing powers, in order | 
to raise money to repair it and construct addi- | 


tional reservoirs. The result of disputes between 
the townships resulted in the loss of the Bill; 
and now the ratepayers have been mulcted in 
the costs, which amount to 4,6871., made up of 
the following items :—Mr. Bateman, engineer, 
9531. 18s.; Messrs. Younge & Co., solicitors, 
Sheffield, 4221. 12s. 6d.; Messrs. Pritt & Co., 


London agents, 605/. 14s. 10d.; Messrs. Walker | 


& Dean, solicitors, Dewsbury, 1,4611. 5s. 6d. 
It is now, however, within the power of the 
Sheffield millowners to repair the Dunford 
Bridge reservoir, and charge the cost on the 
three disputing townships. 


SANITARY INSPECTION OF CARLISLE.—Some gen- 
tlemen interested in this subject have appointed 


he would pause to ask how to a great extent this 
result had been gained? In consequence of the 
Exhibition of 1851, was founded in London an 
institution which he ventured to say was ap 
honour to the country. Although, as a member 
of the House of Commons, it was often his fate 
to hear what were called the “Brompton 
boilers” ridiculed, he ventured to say that the 
institution established at Kensington was an 
institution which reflected the highest honour 
upon the country. He had seen nearly all the 
public museums in Europe of the same category ; 
and, considering that the Kensington Museum 
had only been established for eight or nine 


| years, he believed there was no institution in 
| Europe which in so short a time could show such 
| results. Whatever might have been the object 


district committees, including the mayor, town | 


clerk, inspector of nuisances, and city surveyor. 
In the course of discussion as to nuisances, Mr. 
Nelson called attention to the disadvantages of 
back-to-back houses, and the present ashpit 
arrangements. Mr. Kirkup brought under notice 
nuisances at the Citadel Station. The Caldew- 
gate committee, says the local Journal, “ has 
already commenced operations by cursorily 
examining that mother of rookeries, or fever 
nests, the Willow Holme, with her offspring, 
viz.,— Armstrong-lane, Jane-street, and Chapel- 
lane. In sporting phrase, game was plentiful, 
and the scent strong. The owners of these pre- 
serves well deserve publicity at the hands of the 
committee. Incredible as it may appear, horses 
and donkeys, fastened up to their respective 
carts, stand out all night in these benighted and 
‘unbeknown’ places; the ground in a filthy 
state, and in close wet weather emitting a fear- 
ful stench; vile heaps piled up in places. A 
poor woman, speaking from an upper window, 
hailed the committee’s presence as that of guar- 
dian angels, and with corroborative names and 
dates she told of the ravages by disease and 
death in the several houses around. Opposition 
to such inquiries may be offered, but must be met 
and set aside. Indifference may be shown by 
some, and for a time, but this must not and shall 
noi discourage us. The possibility or the prospect 
of an epidemic will readily turn the table, in our 
favour, and convert this indifference, it may be, 
into nervous anxiety amongst our inert oppo- 





nents.” 


| of the original founders of Kensington Museum, 


the value of the institution was shown in the 
assistance and encouragement it gave to schools 
of art such as that which had been established 
in Reading. These schools of art had already 
exercised great influence throughout the country. 





TENDERS 


For a parsonage-house to the church of St. Mary, at 
Tolmers, Newgate-street, Hertfordshire, about to be 
erected at the cost of Miss Mills. Messrs, Lander & 
Bedells, architects : — 





, Se ae £3,042 0 0 
Sharpington & Coles 2,759 0 0 

2,729 0 0 
Scrivener & White 2,569 0 0 
_ | ae 2,555 0 0 
Si eiciintinksncntprantheanieciineiggti 2,550 0 0 
Sa Ee ee 2,444 0 0 
Manley & Rogers...............000+0+ 2,377 0 0 
p SE 2,350 0 0 
| RES ER OS 2,180 0 0 
ati sceeatariiniialapeibei 2,027 0 0 





For Camberwell local sewers, blocks 3 to 
J.C. Reynolds, surveyor :— 


on 
x 
. 





Ridley .... seseseree £49,000 0 0 
i, 47, 0 0 
Hill & Keddell  ...........ccece00+0 38,578 0 0 
eee 38, 0 0 
Dethick.. 37,000 0 0 
III © sneniectinnattiigesnicasinngiit 32,150 0 0 
| ea ae $1,534 0 0 
ROCIO ipicicctracecocenvscocsnsonts 396 0 8 
Pearson (accepted) .............++ 27, 0°@ 

For five houses at Holloway, for Mr. W. Reynolds. Mr. 

T. J. Hill, architect :— 
TINNY . cdianeciascevaabesntenebesebense’ £2,085 @ 0 
i ccienatigacniniscatanenteabetentienied . 1980 00 
1,870 @ 
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For the erection of new gasworks for the Sevenoaks 
Gas Company :— 


SOI icin bdiaGhsipintabtvnintdisevennet £1,699 0 0 
Nowell & Doewra...... ciaenesecieasebie 1,657 0 0 
Lamble 23 0 0 
Grover & Son 0 0 
ESE 0 0 
Hoadley 0 0 
Munday 0 0 
Doewra & Son : 0 0 





For joiners’ and plasterers’ work toa house, St. Alban’s, 
Herts. Mr. Thomas Hill, architect. Quantities fur- 
nished by Mr. R. H. Burden :— 


1 ERS ee ERAT SEE: £304 6 0 
SNR: BE TOOT os vsesetesescxersonsebass 373 0 0 
OTD. cccicivetscevennnncewbsesctessionsees 370 0 0 
RPE | opnisesunaescone:pebsiuvoapenedeneene 366 0 0 
Smith (ace epte __ Rana Te 366 0 0 





For 187 cottages and 9 shops, for the Burton-on-Trent 
Building Company, Limited. Mr. Henry Worth, Shef- 
field, architect. Quantities supplied :— 








DENNING. «cinrusoisvinvotsnrenerpelal £18,500 0 0 
SIE sic ccikncmieessondoasadesendesnseeeeey 18,388 0 0 
Lowe & Sons “(accept had intcien 17,800 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Tollesbury Lodge, for 
Captain Isherwood. Mr. Horace Darken, architect :— 


EOE «casi ceniapoleksapenanessobiaen £3,031 10 6 
Eade .. RT Re 
Lee & Baker ...... serves 3,048 0 O 
Sudbury & Son (accept ORD iiss 2,217 19 0 





For new drapery premises, Headgate, Colchester, for 


Messrs. Hayter & Co. Mr. Darken, architect :— 
Carpenter, Joiner, Bricklayer, Slater, and Plasterer’s 


Work. 
Shepherd & Son (including mason) £1,117 0 0 
TREO, picesscsiesxvasunmurtcaaetaninieesinnte 980 0 0 
BEE svc, iconesnmcchebsubaieaere pore derkeshieae $75 0 0 
BOD Bs DOG oss cccnesstiarsiscetcbectdeatees 9510 0 
Dobson (accepted) .........c0c0-cess00008 683 O 0 


Plumber, Glazier, and Painter's Work, 


Winterbon..... ST ak, 
See ae itkinvupsiihvicae wae im 
Rix (accepted) castebiigebecunveint ‘aca ae 
Mason's Work 
eRe. fesivassene wie 2 © 
Smith's, &c., Work 
vans ....02.02 si clos alia se eohibcencgstie + ule £2: 10 0 





| 


For alterations and additions to 8t. Mary's Church, 
Moseley. Mr. Edward Holmes, architect, Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Mansell :— 


Briggs & Bem.....02000 hidebeisesanhitbbnnh £1,590 0 0 
SIUMIIEE  cnuitiush thntstinankasdepanadaneeiweks 1,581 0 0 
Hardwick ae E55. feeders > 00 
Partridge 1,560 0 0 

ae 1,533 0 0 
EE TD, | oo cnnkadieniipnanciqence 1,475 0 0 
SE 2 ae ae eee 1, 0 0 
Horsley, Brothers .......c0....e000 1,363 0 0 








For new mansion, Sunningdale. Mr. Henry Clutton, 
architect :— 


Futcher 00 
OR aa cbs jantdcsce<stotaes 00 
ee SR Renee eee 0 0 
SENG a restieenks ces ssatemsen 00 
BRON cctccntd cadancncunsestveens 0 





For Congregational Church, Liskeard, Cornwall, Mr. 
John Tarring, architect :— 
General Estimate. 





Call & Pethick ...... senabeederbavestes £ 0 
OE vised encssspesvenacovnoressacasas’ 0 
COO ssvnscciivgeens eonassosroencsisesnsde 0 
Sargeant (accepted) 0 
Separate Estimate—Galleries. 
EE IRE FORBID Sos. 5 civcvesecsscrcasaneces £300 0 0 
Ios. itebanecde.aphaeindéideccsisiaese 235 0 0 
PRM 5) anid vite ntmsiuind vais oxuepensannns 223 0 0 
Sargeant (accepted) ..............004 24810 0 





For new Baptist Chapel, Luton, Beds. Mr. F. War- 
burton Stent, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Carcass. Finishings. 
BOW yer ..cccc.scvesee £1,021 0 0 ... £1,572 0 0 
eee 1,076 a ee 1,400 0 0 
Staines & Son ...... 1,050 0 0 ... 1,380 0 0 
ee ee eR 959 0 0 ... 1,280 0 0 
Smart (accepte a) ] 016 10 6 ... 1,104123 8 


For the re storation of premises ‘recently destroyed by | 


fire in New Southwark-street, for Mr. barnett eyers, | 


Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects :— 


Myers & Son ...........cccsecsvvsvesess 27,300 0 0 
PEE Be BOR. a iccesssncrnciscssinace 6,44) 0 0 
Lawrence & Son ............:essseses 6,330 0 0 
MEOQMA RE BO, a0 5... 0csiervcvatvesees 5,975 9 0 
BIN ccscinuseiatqncdabivesdantsieusaaee 5,838 0 O 
Webb & Sons............... vasseenn ee ae 
Piper & Wheeler ...............00+... 5,747 0 0 
Hill & Kkedk hall (ac cepted) ...... 5,725 0 0 


For the erection of a villa at Lower Clapton. Mr. T. K. 


| Green, architect :-— 


For new railway inn at Brightlingsea, for Messrs, ! 


Nicholl & Co. Mr. H. Darken, architect :— 


UNO” ccnscveacpanceubuehaebscnnsiekeien stan £636 0 0 
PRET 5, revs cinesninsasiossvesvicknniey a ae 
MIN sods. aschccibienekuecmewhatacdnsacel 620 0 0 
Ng Ra 615 0 0 
Pudney igtigheancéay a 
Lake & Gull ( accepted) sdicvineeses 549 10 6 





= i ted for the erection of five dwelling-houses at the | 
ark entrance, Kingston-upon-Hull, for Mr. John Bryson. | 
r. William Kerby, architect :— | 

Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer, 


a 





Ce een tare a £1,839 0 0 
Mazon (exclusive of chimney- pinen. | 

SIT *piscsvcnsnsrseeescemtealbnceel £290 0 0 | 

Slater 
EE ectikcnscunccamacianmnncl £187 & 0O 
Smith and Bell-hanger (exclusive of stoves). 
King & Peach ............. panicohppicteat £136 15 0 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
POIs ivcissckinnainsinisichies eave £1,500 0 0 


Piumber and Glazier. 
Gculdesbrough 
=m Painter. | 
Wright & Dre ye ......:.cccccccosenesoee £75 0 0 ' 


For cleansing and deepening the river, fish-ponds, and 
gg pat and formation of islands, at Knuston | 
ar orthamptonshire, Mr, Jno. Usher, architect, 
Bedford :— : 4 
Whiteman 








0 
Winn & Foster 0 
OO aes oe oe. 0 
Strickson ... 0 
Freeman 6 
8 
0 
0 





For alterations and additions to house and premises, | 


and building warehouse, for Mr. H. D. Fisher, St, Neots, | 
Huntingdonshire. Mr, J. Usher, architect :— 
Todd & Handley (accepted) sbbine £848 12 0 





For alterations to houses, Malden-road, Kentish- town, 
for Mr. A. Richards, Mesers. Pain & Clark, archi- 


tects :— 
£375 0 O 
364 








For alterations to house, new lodge, and stable build- | 
ings, at Willesden-lane, for Mr. John Marrian. Messrs. 
Pain & Clark, architects :— 


House, Stable buildings, &c. | 


ROO sic scksasictssss £1,157 0 0 ... £1,093 0 0 
Manley & Rogers 1,127 0 0 ... 1,074 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons ...... 1,100 0 0 1,030 0 0 





For alterations and additions to St. Paul’s Church, | 


Balsall Heath, Birmingham. Mr. Edward Holmes, archi- 
tect, Quantities eee by Mr, Mansell :- 









Hardwick & Son .............csss00- £2,167 10 0 
A oO ea 2,978 7 8 
BROMO: Bs Daiivcsiins sonsssvercatoeitencda 2,068 0 0 
MG. wintsinwisininsseccsancasoae ions 2,065 0 0 
at & Pritchard................ 2,065 0 0 

lson & Son 0 0 
Beige Sn Se 0 0 

es (accepted) 0 0 


} 
| 
| 





Carter DK. cticnatiathigheutebacinn £1,399 0 0 
Newmann & Mann .............+.... 1,355 0 0 
EEE Ie re ia a ae 
Mansbridge ..... Sead toncincdiucinh 1,263 0 0 
ITE OE ee Ore Ae 1,239 0 0 
Tully (accepted) .................0+00 1,235 0 0 


For the erection of furm-buildings and foreman’s cot- 


| tage, at Needingworth, Hunts, Mr. Robert Hutchinson, | 





architect :— 
TRE sdtusksanbacsepcccuanextvestolsionanees 688 0 0 
NN oil ticcs catavcsstetacn nsec tieteanes 5 0 
IID «ae siabirie ute slaasbeotice ceticabeiiesn 5 0 0 
EET SEL Ee 1910 6 
Allpress spivuhshdanseeeaadiondsessssaite cleus 601 0 0 
STING codes vibsebsanacsasovaeeikes es . 696 0 0 


For the first portion of new sc chools, St. Ann’s, Wal- 
worth. Mr. W. Wigginton, architect :— 
£1,187 0 0 








Alterations to Albion House, Commercial-road East, | 
| Mr. W. Wigginton, architect :— | 





cee Front, Shutter. 
Johnson 2565 << oe 
Dudley .... 370 9 ee 
Ennor .... 365 0... OO _ 
Warskitt 3100 0 w= _ 
Hearle (accepted)...... 208 0 ... 57 10 ~- 
Bunnett (accepted)... — i -- £67 0 





xo to chancel, St. James’s Church, Paddington, 


| “Mr. W Wigginton, architect :— 


Evitt OED ke sictssnedessacancorsse £296 0 0 





For alterations and new buar-fittings at the Queen’s | 
Head, Piccadilly, for Mr. H. Bradshaw. Mr. Isaac Bird, 


| architect : _ 
PIII on: ceucriaiandginhdulinabinderss sneered £0 0 0 
eS & DOO sonics doin catoversissesceis 321 0 0 


For taking down and rebuildiog shop and premises, | 


| No. 337, Strand. Mr. Charles #, Teague, architect, 
| Quantities supplied by Mr. T. J. Hill :— 
Brass 


dedsuccovsesenscerctusatdneeeehec gis £2,230 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon (accepted) 2,223 0 0 
eee ELIAS I te 2,196 0 0 
WM BE GON .. ccsacsestsesnsodenses 2,184 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 70, St. Paul’s Church-yard. Mr. 
Richard Tress, architect :— 
RENEE; 5 pa sinpindsoniedonaanstchunmncns £6,979 0 
Sewell & Sons 6,887 0 
Mace 







coooeooco 





For new premises at Aldershott, for Messrs. Co) 
man & Lacy. Mr. Henry Peak, architect. Quantities 


betes -- 
Terry 0 0 
Martin 13 6 
Duke 0 0 
| ON REE Fede ia 0 0 
| Mason & Son 0 0 





For building villa coe at Lampdown, Exmoore, 
for Mr. J. Bence. Mr. T. W. James, architect :— 


| MONS wiissiiiivackiviiiniieds Wasiodd £2,740 0 0 

Manley ... ° 2,580 0 0 
| Williams 2,479 0 0 
| Stickland (accepted) 2,400 0 0 


For house and for Mr. Skerrett, Han] Messrs, 
R. Scrivener & bey be eed — ‘5 
Travers . 
Hammertley . , 


For the erection of school and teary Cannon- 
street, Birmingham, for Cannon-street Chapel trustees. 
Mr. Edward olmes, architect. Quantities pote by 

. Mansell :— 

a 






cooooo 
cooooo 


Jeffrey ys Pritchard (accepted) 1,260 
Por building chapel at Manor-road, Bermondsey. Mr, 
George Legg, architect. Quantities supplied : _- 






NOMEN. csaccasioncs ances bapiitihionskedecine 0 0 
RGR Ue eee ek > S300 00 
Thompson . 2,485 0 0 
Price & Co. .... . 2,440 0 0 
a Be POWO0 sisisievicicnncie wee 2,492 0 0 

me J dpecorspescneversvenescousrecescenas 2,320 0 0 
Gar and & Soper a hela aei tiles ices 1,807 0 0 


For workshops, ao. -room, . al mill, for the Royal 
Porcelain Company, Worcester. Messrs. R. Scrivener & 
Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 











PRN isinchs sockonetbaxadehhrascareed £19,811 0 0 
Branson & Murray . . 17,830 0 0 
FAOMR Be DOU. cncrccespscaianesty ues 17,850 0 0 
IE OIE Nacncdicconcinsseresnies 17,850 0 0 
Hilton 7,7 00 
Barlow 0 0 
Warburton, Brothers ............ 16,779 0 0 
AI, Scccebstevadesnnsdeicine 16,426 0 0 
PI Soin seedy vans asvees cose 4 0 0 


' For dwelling-house, George-street, , Manley. For Mr. 
' J. Warner, Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, architects. 
Quantities sup — 


TP OMETIED, ecindiancevasiisseseseckusies £625 0 0 
INE > ios noccnnecunectontepeavatinnsonates 615 0 0 
UE cite hnsatadetcsuatclessaasarenveoin - 693 0 0 


For finishing and decorating one villas, Lancaster- 
road, West Dulwich, for Mr. John Davis. Gardens, 
fences, roads, &c. not included. Mr, Randal Stap, archi- 
tect :— 

Green (accepted)..............6...00 £2,722 0 0 


For building two detached villas, in Chatsworth-road, 
Mr. Randal Stap, architect :— 


INE rinaets sincera txdenessopecezeeed £1,649 0 0 
oo Rn asiacha sib cami 1,626 10 0 
Green (accepted) ................000+5 1,600 0 0 





| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





|; J. B—-H. W—C. A. B.—W. R.—S. B.—F. J—W. G.—H. D.— 
F. R. W.—G. M.—H. & K.—J. O. P.--W. A-—P. & Son.—H. H. V.— 
Messrs. R.—C. C. H.—M. C.—P.—B.—P.—R. T.—W . 85.—R. 8.— BR. P. 
& Co.—E, H.—W. W.—W. G.—C. D. (crestings are of ancient date).— 
T. 8. & Son (shall appear).—R. T. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
' addresses, 


| All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 

the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication, 
Kae” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 

| ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, S’c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 

| No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 

| Communications should be addressed to the 

| Editor,’ and not to the “ Publisher.” 





j 


[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
| J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
|the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
| Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
| Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
| great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 

| Ladgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


| 





| ’ ¥ 
0 ARCH HOLOGISTS, -ARCHITE KCTS, 
x and Messrs. cox & WYMAN, having had 
in the of every variety of Work relating 
camane. Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their Establishment 
ta ope each oe gry for the execution of this class of PKINLING, 
a eemae aan , in the best possibie manner, with 
promptitude, and at  inedenae prices. —COX & WYMAN, Fine-Art 
and Classical Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 








Lyd Phe ng hag =. oa FAIRBAIRN, C.E. 
th Plates and Woodcuts, 


TRO. SHIP. "BUILDING its History and 
Progress, as comprised in a Series of Experimenta! Researches 
on the Laws of Strain ; the Stren; and other conditions 
of the Material ; and an Inquiry into the Present and Prorpective 
State of the Navy, including the Kx tal Results on the Ke- 
sisting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at = hs apes 
By W. FAIRBAIBN, CB LL.D. 
*,* A New a Revised Edition of Mr. YAIRBALRN’ 3 TREATISE 
on ‘MILLS and MILLWORK, Vol IL. is also just ready. 
London : LONG MANS, "GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


D ENLARGED EDITION, 1865. 


IDDER’ s EARTHWORK TABLES, 


showing the gs of Excavations, Area of Slop.s, Xe. 
y G. P. BIDDER, Esq. C 
Tn Sheets, rH Mounted in Case, to fold, 3s. 6”. 
“ The Retreat, Abbott's Langley, 28th February, 18°3. 
I have this day Gisposed of the So Btereoplates of 











‘ Bidder’s Tables for cal essre, Vacher & Sons, 
29, Parliament-street, from whom all es are to be obtained from 
this date. BAMUEL MAYNARD 


(Of Barl’s-court, Leicester-square). 
London: VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-stree', 8. W. 
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